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THE FAITH OF PAUL* 


There are few great historical personalities who give us an 
insight into their characters in the same degree as Paul. It is the 
salient feature, indeed, a distinctive mark of Paul’s letters—those 
which are beyond doubt genuine—that they are substantially con- 
fessions. In them Paul discloses himself, and he does so with great 
frankness and a remarkable capacity for self-diagnosis. He could not 
preach his faith without searching and revealing his heart. He could 
not be detached ; his “I” was always fully engaged ; his speech was 
often excited, even passionate. What he sends out to a community 
is not an “epistle,” but a “letter.”! In Deissmann’s phrase: “an 
‘I’ is writing to a ‘ thou.’ ” 

It is of some significance that his appearance is described to 
us. To see a man sometimes facilitates our opinion of him. In the 
“Acts of Paul and Thecla ” Paul is described as: “a short man, 
bandy-legged, with a bald head, a prominent nose, and the eyebrows 
grown together—of dignified bearing and full of kindliness.”? The 
“Acts of Paul and Thecla”’ were composed more than a hundred 
years after Paul’s death, but it appears that his picture was handed 
down by faithful tradition. The more so since it is scarcely 
intended to flatter. The motif in this portrait of Paul is clearly the 
“atopia (oddness),” that atopia which was once emphasised in regard 
to Socrates. Some features in Paul’s portrait are due perhaps to this 
motif. But the main source of our knowledge of Paul is his genuine 
letters. Four letters must at any rate be recognised as authentic: 
the letter to the Romans, the two letters to the Corinthians (with the 
exception of the passage in the second letter, vi, 14-vii, 1, which is 
most probably an interpolation), and the letter to the Galatians. 
They show the same style and rhythm, a distinctive style and 
rhythm, the first traces of which we can perceive in the books of 
Ezra and Nehemiah and then more clearly in the book of Daniel. 
These three biblical books seem to have exerted some influence on 
Jewish style, vocabulary, manner of arguing, and doctrine. Attention 
should also be paid to the fact that the word ekklésia, refers in 
Paul’s genuine letters to individual congregations, and not, as in other 
letters attributed to Paul, to the mystical body of the faithful.4 All 


* Based on a lecture delivered to the ‘‘ Society for Jewish Study ’ in London. 

1 Morton Scotr ENSLIN, Christian Beginnings, p. 213. 

2 Neutestamentl. Apokryphen, ed. Ep, HENNECKE, 2nd ed., p. 198. 

3 There are references to Socrates in Christian apologetical literature. Justin 
Martyr, for example, draws a parallel between the Gospel and Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia. The fact that the Gentile philosopher Celsus drew a parallel 
between Socrates and Christ is equally significant. Cp. A. v. HARNACK, Reden 
und Aufsdtze, i, 27f. : : , 

4 This latter meaning of the term is met in the letter to the Ephesians 
Gi, 22; iii, 10; iii, 21; v, 23-32); and it is noteworthy that there is full corre- 
spondence between the Revelation and Paul’s genuine letters, as far as the 
former meaning of the term is concerned. 
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these four letters together give us a clear picture of the nature of 
Paul’s faith. 

A source that is in every regard secondary is the Acts of the 
Apostles (the Apostles being here Peter and Paul), composed in the 
second generation after Paul, obviously by the same author as the 
third gospel. Apart from other evidence that might be produced 
tor this assertion, the identity of the character of the writer of the 
two works is strikingly manifest. The author takes pains to show 
that he is an educated man ; he aims at displaying a good acquain- 
tance with historical, local, and personal detail. He commands a 
certain literary skill and adroitness, and is well versed both in the 
language of the Septuagint and in the common religious tongue of 
the Greek. He has also an artistic, even a.poetic talent, and he 
delights in this and is seduced by it. He is prompt to colour and 
embellish, and enjoys arranging situations ; and takes pleasure in 
speeches and prayers. Moreover, he is in love with the miraculous, 
the extraordinary, and the superlative, as he sees them in events and 
as he describes them in his narrative. The stories he tells abound in 
wonders and portents and in coincidences too, and his tale, there- 
fore, is rather a series of single stories than a continuous and inter- 
connected narration. There is no doubt that he invents particulars. 
Eduard Norden produced the evidence for it in his classic treatise 
“ Agnostos Theos.”! On the whole, it must be said that the third 
gospel and the Acts present us with historical fiction rather than 
history. Behind them lies a charming personality, an attractive 
writer, but not an authority to rely upon. The Acts are of some help, 
but only when their information is confirmed by the letters. 

These are our sources. What do they offer that may allow us an 
insight into the nature of Paul’s faith ? The first thing we see is 
that there is a centre round which everything turns. The point on 
which everything depends, round which everything revolved in Paul’s 
life, and the point at which his faith became his life was the vision 
which overpowered him when one day he saw the Messiah and 
heard his voice. This vision immediately became, and remained, the 
central fact of Paul’s life. Such an experience cannot be argued 
about.2 One must start from it in order to understand Paul, his 
personality, and his confession. 

It was a vision that had seized him, and to the Jew as he was 
and as he never ceased to be, to the Jew whose spiritual, intellectual, 
and moral world was the Bible, his vision must have meant the call. 
The call to the new way; no longer was he allowed to follow the 


1 Norden’s book (first edition, 1913, second edition, 1926) provoked a vast 
literature. In spite of many critical attempts, his principal points have never been 
refuted. From recent books on the N.T., as for instance, A. M. HUNTER’S 
suggestive Interpreting the New Testament, 1900-1950 (1951), one would think that 
NNoRDEN’S most significant work has now fallen into oblivion. Cpr. also Ap. 
DEISSMANN, Paulus, 2nd ed., pp. 226ff. 

2 Some fine remarks on the general character of the vision can be found in 
C. G. June’s Psychologische Typen, 4th ed., pp. 82ff 
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old course. A Greek who had experienced such a vision would have 
reflected, talked, and mused, or spoken and written about it; he 
would not have heard the Jewish command: “ Go ”—‘“ Thou shalt 
go.” The Greek had no God who laid a claim on him and sent him 
out to be His messenger. Only the Jew would be always aware that 
the revelation entailed the mission, that a prompt readiness to follow 
the way was the first sign and testimony to the faith. Paul knew now 
that to him had fallen the apostolate in the name of the Messiah. 
The last Jew in the young church was its last apostle. With the 
Greek succession a new chapter in the history of the church opened. 

It is customary ‘to speak of Paul’s conversion. But such a 
term is inadequate. What happened in Paul’s life was not just a 
conversion in the usual meaning of the word but rather a revolution, 
a transformation. What Paul tells us of his inward change indicates 
clearly the suddenness of it. It was an instantaneous crisis. Nobody 
had approached or taught him, nobody was a helper or agent. The 
vision and Paul himself were the sole constituents of the event. 
Therefore he alone could and must act on it here on earth. Thus, 
his first step was in the direction not of man but of the desert,' 
unto that place of lonely decision to which men of the Jewish people 
had often withdrawn so that they might meditate upon the way that 
lay before them. “ Immediately I conferred not with flesh and blood, 
neither went I up to Jerusalem to them which were apostles before 
me, but I went into the desert (Arabia) ”! (Gal. i, 16f.). 

Paul’s transformation was not that “subita conversio ad 
docilitatem ” which Calvin experienced and of which he spoke in 
the Preface to his Commentary to the Psalms—that “ sudden con- 
version to a readiness for learning.” Paul had nothing further to 
learn: the vision had made him aware of everything. He had rather 
to forget many things. A new principle had been established, a new 
point of view was taken. The world from which it came was not a 
sphere into which one could be initiated by a preparedness for 
learning. It could only be accepted by him, or refused, at once and 
for ever. Perhaps a word of Kierkegaard’s, although bizarre in its 
expression, might serve here as an illustration: “ The apostolate is 
a paradoxical fact which in the first and last moments of his (the 
apostle’s) existence is outside his personal identity with himself.” 
A parallel that may help us to understand such a “ paradoxical 
fact’ is the “crisis” in Mohammed’s life. 

When Paul speaks of his new life he emphasises both things 
together: the “revelation” and the “mission”; at bottom they 


1 The word Arabia (a mistake for Araba) is not a geographical name 
signifying the Arabian country, but an appelative, meaning the desert. The 
Hebrew word tiv =desert had entered into the Greek language of the Septua- 
gint; cp. Deut. ii, 8; fii, 19; iv, 49; Jos. iii, 16 et passim, and on the other 
hand Deut. i, 1 et passim. In Gal. iv, 25, it is the nomen proprium. 

2 Quoted by Kart BartH in his Commentary to the Letter to the Romans, 
i, 1. As for the spiritual background of that sentence cp, E. L. ALLEN’S penetrating 
book, Kierkegaard, His Life and Thought, 1935, pp. 148 ff. 
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meant to him the same thing. He was not authorised or invested by 
man. But is conscious of having received the mark from above. 
Not an ordination, but a “ manifestation” made him an apostle. 
All four letters begin in a similar manner : “ Paul, a servant of Jesus 
Christ, called to be an apostle, separated unto the gospel of God ” 
(Rom. i, 1); “Paul, called to be an apostle of Jesus Christ through the 
will of God ” (I Cor. i, 1); “ Paul, an apostle of Jesus Christ by the 
will of God ” (II Cor. i, 1) ; “ Paul, an apostle, not of men, neither 
by man, but by Jesus Christ, and God the Father, who raised him 
from the dead” (Gal. i, 1). He stresses this point over and over 
again: “‘ The gospel which was preached of me is not after man, 
for I neither received it of man, neither was I taught, but by the 
revelation of Jesus Christ ” (Gal. i, 11 and 12). These words are not 
mere introductory phrases, they lie at the root of his faith. 

It is remarkable with what chastity, if ene may say so, Paul 
relates the event of the manifestation. He writes to the Galatians: 
“When it pleased God, who separated me from my mother’s womb 
and called me by his grace, to reveal his son in me, that I might 
preach him among the heathen...” (Gal.i, 15f.). And with still more 
reserve he tells to the Corinthians: “Have I not seen Jesus Christ 
my Lord ? ” (I Cor. ix, 1 and xv, 8).! He says no more and no less. 
It is left to the author of the Acts to tell us more in a story full of 
circumstance and a poetry which is rightly among mankind’s 
greatest possessions (xxii, 6ff.). Paul himself mentions no such occur- 
rences when speaking of the vision. If anything like this had 
happened he would have spoken it.? It seems that his very sim- 
plicity of expression represents the truth here, and shows that it is 
the whole truth. 

This vision, as we have said, became the permanent centre of 
Paul’s faith and life. There was, of course, also a background : 
Jewish messianic thought and sentiment, which had a firm hold on 
the bulk of the Jewish people, particularly in Palestine. There is no 
doubt that Paul at first very actively opposed those who believed 
that the Messiah had come in their own day, that Jesus of Nazareth 
was the Christ. They had seen and heard him healing and preaching 
and comforting, until the Romans crucified him for having been 
hailed King of the Jews. They were convinced that, soon afterwards, 
on the third day, he was raised, in accordance with the word of the 
Prophet, and that on the appointed day which they were expecting 
he would reappear in the fullness of his glory. Paul relates how 
strongly he contended against the congregation of the faithful: 
““ Beyond measure I persecuted the Church of God, and wasted it ” 
(Gal. i, 15 and 23), or, to translate the Greek text more accurately : 


1 One should hardly consider II Cor. iv, 6, as is sometimes done, a reference 
to the ‘‘ vision.” 

2 See R. BULTMANN in Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart, ii, IV (1930), 
p. oy and also E. Buonatuti, Christus und Paulus, in Eranos-Jahrbuch, 1940-41, 
p. - 
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“ Beyond measure I harried the Church of God and pressed hard 
upon it.”! 

But all this was only a preliminary stage in the process of Paul’s 
inner life, which had its beginning in the “ vision.” Here we meet the 
most essential factor, from which everything else derives. In his 
vision Paul saw the Christ ; his faith henceforth was Christ-centred. 
It was not God who had awakened him and spoken to him and 
called him, but the Christ. When Paul remembers the great hour 
he says: “ Have I not seen Jesus Christ our Lord ” (I Cor. ix, 1). 
One sees at once the distinctive character and the implication of the 
vision when one compares it with Isaiah’s : “ Mine eyes have seen 
the King, the Lord of hosts ” (vi, 5), or when one realises that the 
old prophets were all called to be messengers of God, while Paul 
was “called to be a messenger of Jesus Christ ” (I Cor. i, 1). 

The prophets’ task was theocentric, Paul’s task was Christ- 
centred. This is the emphasis in the “letter” to the Romans: 
“...Jesus Christ our Lord by whom we have received grace and 
apostleship ” (i, 4f.). 

A turning point in the history of religion, of monotheism, is 
seen here. The old theocentric faith of Judaism is superseded by the 
new Christ-centred faith. The belief in God, the One, has receded 
before the belief in the Christ. Here is a parting of the ways in 
religion. It is true, the faithful would not think of the Messiah with- 
out being conscious of God ; they would not lift up their minds 
toward the Son without at the same time being aware of the Father. 
But the human mind is such that an older belief is impaired by a 
new one, and the new belief commands the way of the future. What 
happened or evolved afterwards was involved already in the begin- 
ning. God, as it were, was removed into the background. He became 
the “‘ Deus absconditus ” surrounded by the dark and tremendous 
mystery. The bright light, the broad glory shines now round the 
Christ. His is the eternal drama, where God has only eternal 
existence. His are the great attributes of saviour, redeemer ; he is 
known now as the Lord, the “ Kyrios,”? the very same word by 
which the Septuagint had rendered the Tetragrammaton, the “ I am 
that I am,” or as the Septuagint has it, “I am he who is.” 


1 The Greek word diokein seems to be here the equivalent of the Aramaic 
‘’» =to harry, to taunt, which was the usual term for arguing maliciously and 
spitefully, and porthein seems to mean: pressing hard (cp. Herodot, i, 162), like the 
Latin oppugnare. Again, it is instructive to compare the short sentence used by 
Paul with the superlatives in the Acts (ix, 1ff; xxii, 1f; xxvi, 9ff), not to mention 
the historical lapses in the latter. : 

2 One should notice the distinctive difference between the Pauline letters and 
Revelation in regard to the content of the term ‘“‘ the Lord.” There is a similar 
disparity between the Pauline term “the Lord” and “the Son of man sitting 
on the right hand of power” (Matt. xxvi, 64). See on this W. Bousset, Kyrios 
Christos, 2nd ed., 1921. ; . . : : 

3 One should contrast the Pauline term “‘ Kyrios ” with the manner in which 
the author of “ Revelation ’’ treats ho on (derived from Exodus iii, 14), as an 
indeclinable noun. 
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Moreover, the very idea of the Messiah had for long shown a 
modification which deserves closer attention than it usually receives. 
There was, on the one hand, the picture drawn by the prophets. The 
Messiah is the “son of David,” the “child born unto us, the son 
given unto us,” upon whom “ the spirit of the Lord shall rest.” One 
day he will be born to be the true king, to deliver the tribes of Israel 
and to show mankind the way of religion. Before his coming God 
will “ send Elijah the prophet ” to pave his way. The line of hope 
and thought is here the line of history, of universal as well as Jewish 
history: it is so to speak a horizontal line. It proceeds from the first 
day and from the first word in the Bible, the sublime “ bereshit,” 
“jin the beginning,” and passes on fo the last day of fulfilment, to 
the sublime biblical “ be’aharith,” “and it shall come to pass in the 
‘’aharith,’ in the last days . . .” the line goes from the arché to the 
eschaton. One day the world was created, and one day the world 
will be achieved, and history between the two “days” is like the 
arc of tension which the course of humanity must take on earth. 

On the other hand there was a different conception of the 
Messiah. It originated with the book of Daniel, one of the most 
effective books of the Bible.! Here the Messiah is not born nor is he 
“a rod out of the stem of Jesse.” His root is in another sphere 
altogether, that of pre-existence. From that sphere he will come 
down, “in the clouds of heaven with power and great glory.”? Here 
the relation is no longer between the first and the last day, but 
between the “world below” and the “ world above,” the “‘olam 
hazzeh ” and the “‘olam habba,” this present world and the world 
that is to come. All trust, desire, and belief are centred not on the 
“days to come,” the “ yamim ba’im,” of the prophets, but on that 
““olam habba,” that “world to come,” which the “vision” had 
offered. The line is here no longer horizontal but vertical, from the 
“ above ” to the “ below ” and from the “ below ” to the “ above,” 
and between the two. worlds there is now the tension of contrast.3 
No room is left here for the forerunner, the Elijah ; his place is only 
in the former, the old prophetic view. 

Attention must be paid to the fact that the manner of con- 
trasting the “ below ” with the “ above ” is characteristic also of the 
Alexandrian Greek philosophy. The book of Daniel was composed 
when Palestine had for a century been part of the Ptolomaic 
Egyptian kingdom and under its intellectual influence. Even later, 
when a frontier separated Jewish Palestine from Egypt, it was more 


1 It may be noticed here that the first to point out this turning point marked 
by the Book of Daniel, was WILHELM BALDENSPERGER in Das spaetere Judentum 
als Vorstufe des Christentums (1909). BALDENSPERGER was a man from Alsatia 
like ALBERT SCHWEIZER, who resembles him in style and method. He is now 
forgotten—to the detriment of New Testament studies. 

2 Matt. xxiv, 30, and xxvi, 64, and their parallels, are fragments of an old 
apo yEs auserted in the Gospel. 

p. Leo BagEcK Aus drei Jahrtausenden (1936), pp. 326ff, and The Phari 
and other Essays (1948), pp. 114f. ee : saath 
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a political than a cultural frontier. There was a mutual and con- 
tinual “give” and “take” in the spiritual field.! We cannot tell 
whether the new Messianic conception which appears in the book 
of Daniel had its origin in Palestine or Egypt. In any case this new 
form of Messianic idea is strikingly congruent with the basic idea of 
Alexandrian philosophy. A powerful ally and at the same time a 
bold seducer could, and must have, come into contact with the 
vertical Messianism. 

Within the world of Jewish faith the two Messianic conceptions 
existed side by side. Once the religious principles were safeguarded, 
there was a characteristic large-mindedness in the Jewish people. 
The pronouncement concerning the controversy of the schools of 
Hillel and Shammai that “both are words of the living God” 
reflected a common feeling. The “ horizontal ” Messianism appealed 
to all those whose hearts were alive to the task of establishing the 
kingdom of God ; their ears were open to the words of the prophets. 
Those who impatiently desired to receive the kingdom of God 
here and now were attracted by the other way, the “ vertical ” 
messianism ; they desired ardently to see and to be absorbed in the 
vision. Two forms of the idea of the kingdom of God are revealed 
here ; but there was no rigid boundary between them. 

In the Gospel we see both forms, the prophetic and the 
apocalyptic. The Messiah is the son of David ; his descent is from 
Jesse. “Two blind men follow him crying : Thou, son of David, 
have mercy on us.” “The people say: Is not this the son of 
David ?” In Jerusalem the multitudes shout: “Hosannah to the 
son of David ” (Matth. ix, 9, 22 ; xii, 23; xxi, 9 ; and the parallels). 
But at the same time we come across sentences from an Apocalypse 
intercalated in the Gospel speaking of him as “coming in the 
clouds of heaven.”? Moreover, we can observe here a decided 
attitude of opposition to the “son of David.” All three synoptic 
gospels contain a discourse which bears distinct witness to such a 
rejection : “ And Jesus answered and said, while he taught in the 
temple. ‘ How say the scribes that Christ is the son of David ? 
For David himself said by the Holy Ghost, The Lord said to my 
Lord, Sit thou on my right hand, till I make thine enemies thy 
footstool. David therefore himself calleth him Lord ; and whence 
is he then his son?’ This was, indeed, the issue: “the son of 
David ” or “ the son of man sitting on the right hand of power.” 

There can be no doubt as to which of the two ideas Paul 
embraced. To him had been allotted the vision, and the “ vision ” 
disclosed the “ above,” the celestial. It is true that the introduction 


1 Cp. Leo Barck Aus drei Jahrtausenden (1936), pp. 326ff, and The Pharisees 
and other Essays (1948), pp. 114f. 2 See above, p. 98. ye 

3 Mark xii, 35ff; Matt. xii, 42ff; Luke xx, 41ff. Vincent TayLor in his 
excellent Commentary on Mark (1952), pp. 490ff, records all the different inter- 
pretations of these verses, but it seems that the essential point has been missed. 
Here, in this discourse, we may see the first step towards the Kyrios Christos. 

4 Matt. xxvi, 64. Concerning the term ‘“‘son of man,” see L. BAECK, Aus 


drei Jahrtausenden, pp. 313-325. 
B 
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to the letter to the Romans (i, 3) says:“...his son Jesus Christ 
cur Lord which was made of the seed of David according to the 
flesh.” But the prefaces to the other letters, although their diction 
is similar, do not have these words, nor are they contained in the 
ietters themselves. It sounds rather like the quotation of a coined 
phrase that was usual in the congregations.! The Messiah is, for 
Paul, only the “son of God.” This is the whole fullness of the 
Messianic thought. What Jesus had said or done, his preaching or 
his working wonders are, at least comparatively, insignificant. He 
came on this earth only in order to die and to be resurrected. The 
resurrection is the gospel and nothing else. “ If Christ be not raised, 
our faith is vain,” “ If Christ be not risen, then is our preaching void, 
and your faith is also void ” (I Cor. xv, 14 and 17). This is the only 
tradition Paul refers to. Twice he says: “I have received of the Lord 
that which also J delivered unto you,”? and of the two sentences 
that follow this announcement the former refers to the very com- 
mencement of the resurrection—to the last supper—and the latter to 
the resurrection itself. This is the sole theme. Here is contained 
already the distinction between Paul and the disciples which has 
continued in the church: the distinction between those who 
demanded the imitatio Christi and those who first taught “ belief.” 

Paul’s mind, however, could encompass many things. Provided 
that the essential point was faithfully adhered to, he was prepared to 
concede some latitude to the expression. He was conscious of the 
completeness of the vision he has had, but at the same time of the 
incompleteness of the utterance he could give it. “ By part we judge, 
and by part we prophesy ” (I Cor. xiii, 9).> Thus he did not object 
to extasis, nor to “ speaking in odd tongue,” nor to “ prophesying.” 
Paul’s mind was able to embrace many a thing® ; his genius turned 
rather towards analogy than towards analysis. 

Yet another point should be mentioned here. The nature of 
the messianic idea as apprehended by Paul invited “ analogies ” and 
“relations.” Paul was brought up in Tarsus,’ a place of Hellenism, 


1 Cp. II Tim. ii, 8. 2 I Cor. xi, 23 and xv, 3; sp. II Thess. ii, 15. 

3 The term itself imitatio Christi_is based upon a Pauline word, I Cor. xi, 1: 
‘“Tmitatores mei estote, sicut et ego Christi.” But this word does not refer to the 
human personality of Jesus, to the Sermon on the Mount, to the lovingkindness, 
to a moral heroism, but to the Christ of the Pauline doctrine. It means about the 
same thing as I Cor. xy, 11. 

4 I Cor. xiv, 37f. That whole chapter has as its object to show the insignifiance 
of the “‘ expression.” 

_> The word ginoskein here apparently does not megan, as the Authorised 
Version gives it: to know, but rather: to judge, judicare. 

6 It may be doubted whether he allowed eschatology. It seems that I Cor. 
xv, 23-28, is an interpolation. The context is obviously interrupted. Verse 29 is 
the continuation of verse 22, the word epei that begins verse 29 would be with- 
out any meaning should it be consecutive to verse 28; but it has its clear sig- 
nificance as continuing verse 22. Moreover, Paul’s structure of faith is contrary to 
eschatology. 
; 7 JEROME’S statement that Paul’s parents came to Tarsus from Giskala 
in Palestine and that Paul himself was born there may be an old tradition. The 
word gegennemenos in Acts xxii, 3, can signify both “born” and “ grown up.” 
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with all its philosophies, beliefs, annunciations, and cults. However 
wrong some of them must have appeared to the Jew, there was in 
them something which seemed not so alien to him. There had 
existed a simple and easy answer to the forms of ancient heathen- 
dom : they were all vain and void. But, faced with the Hellenistic 
thoughts the feeling of a Jew was somehow more complex. Some- 
thing reminded him here of Jewish speculation, especially that 
fostered by the schools of Jewish “ wisdom.” No Jew could reject 
such aspects of “ Hellenism ” without renouncing a part of his own 
self. One was, indeed, prepared to ascribe to Hellenistic teachers 
the “ wisdom ” of which the Bible spoke. A Jew, on meeting such 
a teacher, had to praise God for “ having given of His wisdom to a 
human being.”! The heathen teachers, although not possessing the 
fullness of the Torah had, nevertheless, this “ wisdom,” this 
“ Hokhmah.” Nor should it be forgotten that for the Jew “ wisdom ” 
was the intellectual, the moral, and the cosmical power? ; it meant 
very much to him. He could also hope to win over the best of the 
Gentiles and convince them that, being engaged already in the right 
way, they should reach out for the final goal: the Jewish creed. 
Many conversions were accomplished in this manner. To Paul 
Hellenistic thought would have meant both an appeal and a hope. 
Although he was not, as has often been said, a “ Hellenist,” his 
approach to the Hellenistic world was the same as that of some 
Palestinian teachers. Paul’s relation to Hellenistic thought can be 
easily traced. He speaks, in the manner of Greek, especially Stoic 
philosophic terminology of a natural knowledge of God (Rom. i, 
18ff.), of the Christ being “the wisdom of God ” (I Cor. i, 24) and 
he says of God, that “of him and through him and to him are all 
things ” (Rom. xi, 26 and I Cor. vili, 6); he avails himself of the 
terms “conscience” (Rom. ii, 15, etc.), “the proper” (Rom. i, 28), 
“nature” (I Cor. xi, 14), etc.; “the elements of the world” 
(Gal. i, 4, 3, and 9). By doing so Paul was within the Jewish 
compass.? 

But from the same Hellenistic thought, although from a 
different level, other images and other voices would come to Paul— 
images and voices that would still appear as something akin to 

1 T.B. Berakhoth 58a. ‘ 

2 Cp. L. Bagck, The Pharisees and other Essays, p. 27, and his Aus drei 
Jahrtausenden, pp. 162ff. We can distinguish in the Jewish literature of the 
Hellenistic period two courses. In the older, “‘ wisdom” and Torah are identified, 
cp. Sirach xxiv, 8-11, and xxiii; Henoch Ixii; I Bar. iii, 38ff (“ wisdom” is 
equivalent also to the Stoic Logos, cp. Sap. Sal. vii, 24), In the other, the two are 
kept distinct; Torah is given a special high place (cp. Josephus, Ant. xx, 11, 2) 
and declared to be pre-existent (cp. Sifre on Deut. ii, 10; Ber. R., 1, 5). The whole 
material is now well expounded by W. D. Davies in his fine book, Paul and 
Rabbinic Judaism, pp. 150ff. : = : 

3 The extent of harmonising Jewish and Hellenistic thought is shown by the 
fact that one of the old Aramaic versions, the so-called Targum Yerushalmi renders 
the first words of Genesis: N12 NOD. Which JEROME (Quaest. hebr. in Gen.) 


translated: in filio creavit. A term corresponding to hokhmah is derekh ‘eres, 
“‘ way of mankind,” cp. G. KLEIN, Der aelteste christliche Katechismus, pp. 61ff. 
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Jewish Christology, but, in fact, were different. Paul was carried 
away by them far outside the Jewish boundaries. The different 
level of Hellenistic thought was formed by the colourful mystery- 
cults and the ambiguous mystery-doctrines which became a 
victorious creed appealing both to the refined and the simple. It 
flourished in Tarsus. Each of those multifarious cults and doctrines 
had its own particular feature, but essentially they were all the 
same thing and they offered the same message ; the distinctions 
were without a difference. They all spoke of a saviour, a redeemer, 
of a Lord, a godhead that had died young and was raised from 
death, and who by his death and resurrection had subdued death 
itself, and now bestowed the real life, the lasting days on those 
who believed in him and became united with him by means of 
sacraments : the baptism, the unctions, the consecrated substances. 
There were only two articles of faith common to all these doctrines : 
sacrament and resurrection, the former, the indispensable “ way ” 
the latter the fulfilment. 

The sacrament was, thus, something absolutely essential. 
Nothing else but the sacrament could open for man the super- 
natural realm—to make him die, be raised again, and live in the 
godhead which had vanquished death. Furthermore an experience 
of “ immediateness ” was given to man. After the initiation, there — 
was no proceeding step by step, no waiting or watching ; the saviour 
did not come again, did not reappear in order to bring salvation. 
Here and now, and all at once redemption was achieved. The 
fullness, the perfection was not only a “promise,” an “expectancy” ; 
it was intimate and enduring “ presence.” 

This creed as well as its expression bear a likeness to what is 
proclaimed in Paul’s letters. This likeness should not be overlooked. 
But, when in the beginnings of this century! attention was 
first drawn to these congruities, by eminent scholars, a conclusion 
was reached in the form of an overstatement. Paul was described 
almost as the founder of a new type of mystery-religion, who 
opened the last and all-embracing chapter in the history of these 
mysterious creeds and cults. Afterwards, and as a natural reaction, 
the opposite course was followed; an understatement, even a 
belittling of Paul’s contacts with the mystery-cults. The right things 
were cast away together with the wrong ones. Careful examination 
of all the issues involved leads to the conclusion that conformities 
between Paul and the mystery-cults should not be denied — 
conformities pointing to influence. 

Paul was a Jew of Tarsus, not a Syrian or Persian or Egyptian of 
Tarsus. His belief was Jewish Messianism such as it was determined 
by the Book of Daniel and the books which sprang from the latter. 
His starting point was the vision allotted to him which gave him 

1 It should be noticed that the great philologist Isaac CASAUBONUS pointed 


out the similarities between Paul and the mystery-cults in his Exercitationes 
de rebus sacris, Geneva, 1655. 
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the assuredness that Jesus was the Christ. His background was that 
of his Jewish people. But his vision, and the certainty it gave him, 
received a new significance and, to his mind, a new amplitude as 
well as a new confirmation through the mystery cults and creeds. 
What had been achieved in the sphere of “wisdom,” the first 
gathering in of the Gentiles, appeared to Paul as a task to be per- 
formed in the large realm of the mystery cults. In the sphere of 
“wisdom,” the One God as revealed to the Jewish people, was 
preached—the One from whom all “ wisdom” comes forth and 
beside whom there is none else. The proclamation in the new sphere 
was “ wisdom,” but more than “ wisdom,”! it was even “ the power 
of God” (I Cor. i, 24), the Messiah, Jesus Christ, who was first 
manifested to the Jews. He was, in truth, the only saviour, from whom 
all redemption comes and besides whom there is none else, no Attis, 
no Osiris, no Mithras. “ To us then is but one God . .. and one Lord 
Jesus Christ . . .” (I Cor. viii, 6).2 The one God and the one saviour 
must be proclaimed unto the self-assured Greek for whom it could 
only mean “ foolishness,” “ stupidity,” and unto the self-conscious 
Jew for whom it must be “ seduction,” “ the snare.’? This was for 
Paul the final answer, the conclusive manifestation that comprehended 
everything, philosophy and mystery, and, thus, gave to the whole 
mankind the whole truth—‘ wisdom” and “ power” united, or, 
as Paul puts it in Daniel’s words: “ Christ the power of God and 
the wisdom of God ” (Dan. ii, 20; I Cor. i, 24). It would be useless 
to speculate how in Paul’s mind the single threads became inter- 
woven, what came first and what followed, where and when they 
joined. each other. But the texture itself is manifest; it can be 
clearly seen: only by perceiving it can the two distinctive charac- 
teristics of Paul’s preaching and teachings be discerned ; the signifi- 
cance given by him to baptism and to the “ days of the Messiah.” 
Baptism, as preached by Paul, is something quite different 
from the baptism which from ancient times was the sacred rite in 
Judaism, and in Paul’s days, especially, the practice in the circles 
of the Essenes, the “’Tobhle Shaharin,” the “ Hemerobaptists,’4 
as well as the baptism of John the Baptist. It purified those 
who had been polluted by means of submersion in clear water. 
The water itself was of no significance, it was nothing else but 


1 The purpose of I Cor. i, 18-28, is to show that ‘“‘ wisdom” as such is 
nothing final, oe attains the truth only by acknowledging the Christ and the 
resurrection. Paul does not discard or disregard ‘‘ wisdom,” but he seeks to point 
out its real correlate, ‘“‘ the power of God.” Cpr. Marc. vi, 2, where sofia 
and dunamis are combined together. a ; 

2 As to “Lords many” (I Cor. viii, 5), cp. K. and S. Lake, Introduction 

the N.T., pp. 237ff. j 
3 3 The ‘doar of skandalon in the New Testament language is: seduction, 
seducer; Satan is skandalon as well as Balaam (Rev. ii, 14). 

4 We do not know whether the tobhle shaharin (Berakhoth 22a), or, as the 
Talmud Yerushalmi calls them, the tobhle shaharith (Berakhoth 6c), were a section 
of the Essenes, or a special sect, or a distinctive name of the Essenes. Nor can 
we positively know if John the Baptist means John the Essene. 
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water. It was like the water in which vessels were cleaned that had 
become ritually unclean. By it was the man himself who was 
polluted and cleansed<himself through this baptism, it was his own 
action. It was not administered to him by someone else ; he was 
not baptised by another man. The Hebrew and the Aramaic words 
for baptising, tabhol, tebhal, are used, in relation to human agents, 
exclusively as intransitive verbs.! The people who came to John 
the Baptist were not baptised by him, they baptised themselves,’ 
they became, so to speak, baptists like him. Baptism was something 
quite different in the mystery cults. It was not a ceremonial rite, 
but a magic sacrament, indeed, a magic event. Man had to be 
baptised, he became the object of something-that was to be done 
to him,’ and baptism worked upon him ex opere operato. More- 
over, he was not cleansed, but transformed. By virtue of baptism 
he was lifted from this life and elevated to,another one, to the 
true and lasting life that is stronger than death. He became united 
with deity, to share the same existence. Charizomené sOteria 
“redemption by grace” became his share. 

When we read what Paul says of baptism, how he refers to 
it as being “ baptised into Jesus Christ,” “‘ baptised into his death,” 
being “buried with him,” in order to be “in the likeness of his 
resurrection ” (Rom. vi, 3ff.), as “ putting on Christ ” (Gal. iii, 27), 
as being “all baptised into one body ” (I Cor. xii, 13), how he even 
speaks of “ being baptised into one body ” (I Cor. xv, 29)—when we 
grasp all this we can find nothing, except the words themselves, 
that is common with what Jewish teachers, or John the Baptist, or 
the disciples of Jesus would understand by baptism. On the other 
hand we can scarcely fail to recognise the distinctive features of 
“baptism ” in the mystery-religions. The term used by Paul is the 
Jewish term, but the content given to it points to those other 
spheres,* with which Paul was very well acquainted. It is difficult 
not to suppose.that Paul was captivated by the analogies that they 
offered. They showed him the province where the Gentiles came 
near to his own gospel of the Saviour, of the Lord who had died on 
the cross, and was resurrected in order to grant resurrection to the 


1 Only in relation to things it is used transitively. 

2 It stands to reason that the victorious Paulinism has exerted its influence 
on the final form of the synoptic gospels. Thus the word baptizein was given a 
new meaning. One of the readings of Luke iii, 7, whickhas enopion autou still 
shows the original situation. In Greek writers the word baptizein means ‘to be 
submerged, to be immersed,” i.e., about the same meaning as the Hebrew and 
Aramaic 5121, 

3 It is noteworthy that ARISTOTLE when explaining the character of the 
mystery cults indicates as a particular mark that they mean a paschein, that is, that 
the initiated are mere objects (Aristotelean fragment, quoted by SyNEsIOos [MIGNE, 
Series Graeca, \xvi, 1136A)). 

4 What Paul writes to the Corinthians: ‘‘ Christ sent me not to baptise, but 
to preach the gospel,’’ shows, perhaps, some first sign of reluctance in him (I Cor. 
i, 17). But one could interpret these words in some other manner, namely that 
Paul considered his real task to preach his vision. 
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believer. He saw the Gentiles as marching on the same road. His 
task became now to show them their true goal, exactly like what had 
formerly been done in the field of “ wisdom”: the Christ who was 
both “ the power and the wisdom of God.” 

_ _, The striking parallel between the Christian baptism and the 
initiatory rite of the mystery-cult was recognised by Tertullian in 
later days when Christianity advanced and paganism retreated. 
In his treatise on baptism Tertullian asserts that the devil counter- 
feited Christian baptism in his desire “ to rival the things of God,” 
by “practising baptism in his own subjects,” by arrogating to 
himself the “cleansing,” the “ absolving,” the “washing away of 
sins.”’ The parallel is so strong, that no other expedient seemed 
to be available than the recourse to Satan’s malignity. The fact was 
indeed a hard one, and could not be denied. 

Another point of great consequence was involved in Paul’s 
baptism, namely the problem of the kingdom of God. The “kingdom 
of God ” is neither a frequent nor a significant term? in Paul’s creed 
and doctrine.’ In any case the idea itself is different from what it 
meant in Judaism, where it referred to the “ days to come,” which 
the faithful expected and for which he prepared himself. Paul did 
not preach expectancy of a future age. By proclaiming the resur- 
rected Christ he proclaimed the presence of God’s kingdom. Man 
was to be resurrected by virtue of the sacrament and to live in the 
Christ. “ The testimony of Christ was confirmed in you: so that ye 
come behind in no gift ; waiting for the coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ ” (I Cor. i, 6ff.). The kingdom has become an actuality for 
Paul, a full consummation. The final day of judgment would only 
seal what was already accomplished.* The faithful was in the midst 
of the days of promise, in the midst of the days of the Messiah. 
Here was the core and the strength of Paul’s faith. The word 
“now” is Paul’s : “ Now the righteousness of God without the law 
is manifested” ; “‘ being now justified by his blood.” “Our Lord 
Jesus Christ by whom we have now received the atonement” 
(Rom. iii, 21; v, 9, 11). “ Whether things present or things to come, 
all are yours” (I Cor. iii, 22). Here, too, his way and that of Jesus’ 
disciples parted asunder, and although Paul retained the old word 
he gave to it another significance. ; 

Another momentous problem had to be solved by Paul. Jewish 
teaching in his days was that the course of history was divided into 
three different epochs succeeding each other. An old tradition, as 
shown by its introductory solemn formula : “It was taught in the 


1 De baptismo, ch. v. Cpr. also Luke xxii, 31. 

2 See R. H. Cwartes, Eschatology, p. 390ff. 

3 See Rom. xiv, 17; I Cor. iv, 20; vi, 9 and 10; xv, 50; Gal. v, 21. All these 
sentences apparently quote old sayings handed down by tradition and familiar to 
the people like household words. I Cor. xv, 24, is, as mentioned before, part of an 
apocalypse interpolated in the text of the letter. 

4 Cp. I Cor. i, 8, and II Cor. i, 13f. 
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school of Elijah ”! states : “ There are three epochs : two thousand 
years of chaos, tohu wabhohu ; two thousand years of Law (Torah), 
beginning with the revelation on Mount Sinai; two thousand years 
of the Messianic age”? which will be finally followed by “that 
world which is wholly Shabbath, the rest in the life of eternity.” 
There is, thus, not a perpetuity, but a “ period,” of the Torah. If 
the “ Days of the Messiah ” have commenced, those of the Torah 
came to their close.* On the other hand, if the Law, the Torah, still 
retained its validity, it was proclaimed thereby that the Messiah has 
not yet appeared. Such was the alternative, and such was the 
problem that had to be determined. , . 

It was not a Hellenistic but a Jewish problem, since it followed 
necessarily from the doctrine of the “epochs.” Time and again, 
throughout the centuries, this problem has engaged the Jewish mind. 
Different schemes of determining the “ periods,” were in existence, 
but the basic idea remained always that ohe “period” would 
replace the other, and that the “ epoch ” of the Torah would come 
to an end, and that the “period” beyond the Torah would be 
ushered in. This conception prevailed both before Paul and after. 
Simeon ben Eleazar,° the disciple of Meir (second half of the second 
century), significantly, interpreted the words of the Ecclesiastes xii, 1 
(“‘ the years draw nigh, when thou shalt say ‘I have no pleasure in 
them’ ”’) in the following manner: “the years draw nigh, in which 
thou shalt say, I need no will,® no choice ” ;' and explained that 
“this relates to the ‘ Days of the Messiah,’ for in them there will 
be no merit or guilt.” The parallel to Paul’s sentence : “ All things 
are lawful unto me” (I Cor. vi, 14) is obvious. Paul would speak 
so, only because he was convinced that the “ Messianic days ” have 
dawned upon earth. 

The primary question, which Paul’s faith had to face was: 
which “ period ” was it, that of the Torah or that of the Messiah? 
Was the appearance of Jesus Christ only the beginning, however 
momentous, or was it “finality” already? Or, to put it in the 
words of Matthew : Is “all fulfilled” already and the “law” is super- 
seded, or it is not yet fulfilled and “ one jot or one title shall in no wise 
pass from the law” ?? Now it is clear why Paul fought, not against 


1 It would seem that in the field of Haggadah, the term wx a7 yon 
has the same meaning as the term ‘200 nwnd abn in the field of the Halakha. 
Cp. W. Bacuer, Tradition und Tradenten, pp. 25ff and 233f. 

ek pankedanne and Pesiqta Rabbati 4a—cp. Yer. Megillah 70d. 

amid vii, 4. The whole question of ‘“‘ Messianic Age’ is di 
G. F. Moore, Judaism, II, 323ff. Caer BS a 

4 The term mw ANN “the new Torah” (Lev. Rabba xiii) may also 
be mentioned here. Cp. Yalqut to Isaiah xxvi, 2; Niddah 61b, Pesahim 50a. The 
new orn eel ees mere Torah. : 

-B. Shabbath 151b, and Yalqut to Ecclesiastes xii, 1; in both passages 
Simeon ben Eleazar is mentioned as the author. In Mi nh to il ft 
atone Hijon, ben Nekerminn, or. In Midrash to Eccles. xii, 1, the 
b 6 Simeon b. Eleazar takes the word yen not in the connotation of 

peur but s its ee ee “the will, the decision.’ 

n this sentence att. v, 18) the st i S41 
all he Rete ) the stress is placed on the last words, “ till 
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“law,” but against the “ present” validity of the law ; and fought 
this fight with all the determination of his faith and his will. Not 
the “law” as such but the Messiah, his presence, his actuality, 
were at stake. Paul’s whole religion was involved in this fight. If 
by God’s decree full redemption was, in fact, allotted to Paul and 
the community of the faithful, it followed that the law had ceased 
rightly to subsist. Were it still to be in force, then the gospel of the 
fulfilment, of the consummation was denied. The line of division 
was Clearly drawn: whoever maintained that the law was still 
binding was an unbeliever, he did not believe in the presence of the 
Christ. Either “law ” or “ redemption,” this was the question. We 
are, therefore, not entitled to say that Paul rejected or condemned 
the law—if he had done so he would have broken asunder the 
structure of his belief. To the contrary, to him “ the law is holy, and 
the commandments holy and just and good” (Rom. vii, 12), he 
could say, indeed: “we establish the law ” (Rom. iii, 31). This 
is not, as some scholars have assumed, an inconsistency. Quite to 
the contrary, it shows the congruity of Paul’s thinking. He had to 
speak of both: of the law, and of the Christ. He could not tell 
the one without telling the other. There is an interconnection 
between them, the same as there is between the route and its goal, 
or that between what is “ written ” and what is “ fulfilled.” The two 
together prove the truth, and display the nature of the divine 
ordinance and dispensation. 

By preaching the new “epoch,” the “days beyond the law,” 
Paul, and this point must be stressed again, did not step out of the 
Jewish compass and the Jewish purview. He was strongly convinced 
that he was, and remained, within the Jewish sphere. What severed 
him from the others, was, so to speak, not the quaestio juris, but the 
quaestio facti. That a new epoch was to begin one day was not 
contended by anybody ; it was the common belief of the Jewish 
people. Moreover, it was a belief the Jewish people could never 
dispense with, nor do without. What separated Paul from the Jewish 
people was the question of fact—the problem whether the Messiah 
had, finally, been manifested, whether his kingdom had come in in 
truth. Paul never thought of rejecting or disregarding his Jewish 
people. It was his people, which he could not forsake without for- 
saking his own faith, which he could not dismiss without dismissing 
his hope and his love. Or, to quote his own words: “TI say then, 
hath God cast away his people ? God forbid ” (Rom. xi, 1)—or, to 
render this last phrase, the Greek mé genoito, corresponding to the 
Hebrew m5 5m according to its full meaning, as in the Septuagint : 
médamos “ on no account,” or as the Aramaic version, the so-called 
Targum Jonathan, often has it: .q>.NIn poiny “it would bea 
profanation.”! Paul could not even imagine that God “has cast 


1 See Ixx and Targ. Jon. to Gen, xviii, 25, and I Sam. ii, 30. 
B2 
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away his people.””! The eleventh chapter in the Letter to the Romans 
is the most moving thing Paul has ever written. The sincerity of this 
man, the depth of his feeling rooted in his Jewish people, are all 
revealed here. 

But at the same time it can be seen here, how Paul’s thoughts 
are interlocked. God can never be entirely known, He is the Deus 
absconditus. Yet He has manifested himself to mankind through 
His revelation to the Jewish people—a relevation which is at the 
same time also redemption ; the two concepts are, therefore, inter- 
connected. “ Unto the Jews were committed the sayings(ta logia) of 
God ” (Rom. iii, 2). “ For I would not, brethren, that ye should be 
ignorant of this mystery” (Rom. xi, 25). 

The word mystery (mustérion) which had passed into the 
Hebrew language in the Hellenistic period and become a Hebrew 
word, signifies here something more than the word “ mystery ” 
means to-day. It means here that whereby and wherein the 
“unknown God” becomes the “ knowable,” whereby the divine 
secret becomes visible somehow and somewhere. Both must be 
stressed here: the “unknown” and the “knowable.’* Thus in 
Talmudic literature the prophet is said to stand in God’s 
‘“‘ mystery,”? thus the “Oral Law” is called “the mystery,’* and 
circumcision likewise.» As a part of God’s manifestation, as 
belonging to the sphere of the “ mystery ” the Jewish people is an 
essential part of Paul’s faith. Nor did Paul, by stressing his aposto- 
late to the Gentiles, deviate from the genuine Jewish creed. It is 
not only history that tells us of the Jewish mission and its extension ; 
of the large-mindedness it showed to the “ godfearing.” There is 
something more: Jewish philosophy, or theology, of history, 
includes always the Gentiles. The terms, “Jewish people” and 
“ Gentiles” are interrelated in their meaning. There could be no 
fulfilment without the one and the other. The Magna Charta of 
the Messianic rights, in the second chapter of the book of Isaiah, 
places Jews and Gentiles side by side together. The “ coming ” 
of the Messiah and the “coming” of the Gentiles are inter- 
connected. This is Jewish faith, and such was Paul’s faith. Paul 
longed for the first response to his gospel from his Jewish people. 
When the response failed—Jews were still prepared to hope and to 
wait (patient expectation was not of Paul’s qualities)—Paul went 
to the Gentiles, recognising both their “ wisdom,” as the Jews had 
done, and their “dynamics” which the Jews had rejected. The 


1 Is it mere contingency that this phrase me genoito appears only in the let 
to the Romans, the first to the Corinthians, and the letter Hy the Galatane eh 
are mostly concerned with the Jewish people ? 

2 Hence what Karl Barth says in explaining Rom. xi, 25, that musterion 
corresponds to our term “ paradox,” seems to be not quite correct, although 
the problem of the “ paradox ”’ is of greatest importance here, too. 

3 Exod. Rabba xviii. 

4 Pesiqta Rabbati v, and Cant. Rabba to ii, 7. 

5 Tanhuma to Gen. xvii, 2, ed. S. BuBER, p. 40a. 
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Jewish people remained, however, interwoven with Paul’s 
Messianic, “ Christian” faith. The eleventh chapter of the Letter 
to the Romans shows it very clearly. Such is Paul’s faith and its 
characteristic traits. But Paul was a theologian too. He was a 
theologian, not “incidentally” as it has been said,! and often 
repeated ; he was so by his whole nature and life, one could almost 
also say : by his nationality. As a Jew, his life was contained in the 
Bible, and as a Jewish scholar he had to justify before the Bible 
whatever he would say and do. He must expound the Bible, he 
must lay open the meaning of its words. This explanation of the 
Bible only could legitimise his preaching, that is to say : he had to 
be a theologian too. 

It is a principle in Judaism that truth has to be discovered in, 
and through, the Bible. The book of “ revelation,” must again and 
again be revealed by the teacher. For every sentence and story in 
this book not only tells something, it also means something. It 
does not merely describe what has been and now ceased to be. It 
manifests something permanent that attains actuality again and 
again. A particular kind of logic has been evolved. Association of 
words and meanings became method. The Holy Scripture became 
the cosmos in which every detail had its allotted place, and its 
particular significance within the whole. Each detail must be com- 
pared with other details, it is a link in the great system of God’s 
manifestation. Everything points to something else and it means 
something that is present now. An act of recognition takes place. 
“This .is he that is spoken of” (Matt. iii, 3). One may call this 
reasoning by analogy. Aristotle explained and justified the rule of 
analogy : Ho theos kai hé fusis ouden matén poiousi, “ God and 
nature do nothing aimlessly ”—similarly, one might say here: this 
is the word of God, and God speaks nothing that is aimless.” 

Such was Paul’s method ; the way of his theology. Analogy 
prevails in Paul’s manner of thinking and proceeding. Perhaps, when 
Paul became acquainted with the mystery-religions an act of 
recognition implied in this method decided, or at least influenced 
the issue. Paul’s theology was constructed by this method, and it 
reveals both his mind and the breadth and complication of the 
Jewish background which nurtured him. 

Paul’s achievement influenced Judaism itself, although his name 
is not mentioned in Talmudic literature. His “ antinomism,” and 
more so that of his successors, provoked a strengthening of 
“nomism” within the Jewish sphere. The only sentence in 
Talmudic literature, which, without mentioning Paul by name, 
points apparently at him, refers to him as the “ man,” whose “ way. 
is forward and strange ” (Prov. xxi, 8), and explains that this “ man 


1 By Dean Ince in his classical essay on St. Paul (Outspoken Essays, First 
series). 
2 Cp. Leo Bascx, The Pharisees and other Essays, pp. 53ff. 
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. made himself strange to the circumcision and the command- 
ments.”! The sentence is contained in a sermon preached on Jewish 
Pentecost “the season of the giving of our Torah,” and it was 
inserted in the Midrash on the book of “Ruth” that is read on 
that feast day. In the Midrash another sermon follows immediately 
which has the very same subject as chapter xi in the Letter to the 
Romans : God “ cannot cast away his people.” The Jewish preacher 
says: “God, as it were, speaks : ‘To cast them away for another 
people—I cannot do it. I can but visit them with afflictions.’ ”? This 

“mystery” remained. the core of the Jewish faith. The idea of the 
suffering Messiah and the idea of the suffering people become very 
nearly one and the same idea. 

L. BAECK. 


London. 


1 Ruth Rabba., Petiha iii myn) myn> W wxy mwyw, The sentence ’Aboth 
iii, 15, by pas of Modiim, reflects a different period. Cp. W. BAcHER, Agada 
der Tannaiten 5 190. 

2 Ruth Pate Petiha, iv; PMO’ POM 277 DPS MIAN TDN? AM), 


THE TEACHING OF THE PRE-PAULINE 
CHURCH IN THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS 


The purpose of the present essay—a continuation of my 
previous studies on the Dead Sea Scrolls'!—is, as the title indicates, 
to show that the Dead Sea Scrolls contain the teaching of the 
pre-Pauline church in Jerusalem. Evidence will be supplied, show- 
ing directly and conclusively that the Scrolls are the work of the 
Jewish-Christian sect, which, both in its name, “ Ebionites ” (from 
7M2N —ptdochos), and in its doctrines and beliefs, had continued 
the tradition of that church. The source that contains most of the 
information about the doctrine of the Scrolls is the “ Discipline 
Scroll,” and it is on this scroll that the present essay is based, but 
the relevant material of the other scrolls has also been included. 
The essay is divided into several sections, and it may be convenient 
to give a summary of these sections at once: 

The first section contains a translation of the main doctrinal 
passages of the “ Discipline Scroll,” which have been arranged in 
a logical sequence, not in the order of their appearance in the 
manuscript itself,? and have been given the following sub-titles : 
(a) The Doctrine of the Two Spirits ; (b) The Fruits of the Spirit ; 
(c) The Dual Nature of Man ; (d) Redemption of Man from “ Sin ” ; 
(e) The Temple of the “ Holy Spirit” in the Future. The second 
section deals with the significance and implications of the doctrine 
of the Scrolls. It is followed, in the third section, by a demonstration 
that the doctrine of the Scrolls is identical with that of the pre- 
Pauline Church in Jerusalem. The final section, the fourth, shows, 
on the basis of a comparison of this doctrine with that of Paul, that 
the difference between the two is merely that of a shift of emphasis, 
or rather of the temporal tense, within the same system of religious 
thought. 

it may be opportune to indicate here that my study of the 
Scrolls so far published will be continued in further essays. One 
essay will be devoted to a reinterpretation of the conflict between 
Paul and the Jerusalem church—an inevitable outcome of the 
present essay. A second essay will show that the rules and rites of 
the “ Discipline Scroll” are Christian, and will explain their resem- 
blance with those of the so-called “Essenes.” Finally, an essay 
containing an interpretation of the “ Habakkuk Scroll” in all its 
details, in the light of the results achieved, will conclude this series 
of studies which, from the first, was informed by the idea that the 
Dead Sea Scrolls represent the literature (hitherto lost) of the 


Jewish-Christian sect. 


1 See Journal of Jewish Studies, II (1951), pp. 67-99; 115-143; 200-202 ; 


-55; 87-88. 
Me Fee Oe ee iocipling Scroll’’ is a collection of fragments (see JJS, II 


[1951], 115) these fragments can be arranged differently from their own order of 
succession in the manuscript. 
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I. THE DOCTRINAL PASSAGES IN THE DISCIPLINE 
SCROLL 


(A) THE DOCTRINE OF THE Two SPIRITS 


(Plate III, lines 17-26) “‘He [God] created man to achieve 
dominion over the ‘ world,! and He assigned him two Spirits in 
which to walk until the appointed time of His Judgment. These 
are the Spirits of Truth and Evil [or Iniquity].2 Truth was born 
in the abode of light and Evil sprang from the pit of darkness.’ 
The Prince of light rules over all the children of Righteousness who 
walk in the paths of light; and the Angel of darkness has entire 
dominion over the children of Evil--they walk in the paths of 
darkness. From the Angel of darkness proceeds the error of all 
the children of Righteousness, and from his. dominion all their. 
iniquities, sins, offences, and rebellious deeds—as has been decreed 
by divine mystery—until the end comes appointed by God. All 
the sufferings and times of tribulation of the children of Righteous- 
ness proceed from his inimical dominion ; and all the spirits allotted 
to him [demons] are bent on seducing the children of light to sin. 
But the God of Israel, that is,4 His Angel of Truth, is the Helper 
of all the children of light.5 For God created the Spirits both of light 
and darkness and based on their workings [within the hearts of 
men] ‘ all work and act’ [His Last Judgment]. God has loved the 
one Spirit from all eternity (Plate IV, line 1) and will delight for 
ever in all its deeds ; He abhors the crafty plotting’ of the other 
and hates its ways for all time.” 


(8) THE FRUITS OF THE SPIRITS 


(IV, 2-14) “Such is the working of the two Spirits in the 
‘world.”! To the Spirit of Truth® belongs the function of shining 


1 53n, in the sense, not of kosmos, ‘‘ the world of nature,’”’ but of the “‘ moral 
and spiritual life corrupted’ by sin.’’ In the New Testament, kosmos is used in 
the same sense; see, for example, I Cor. ii, 12: ‘‘ Now we have received, not the 
spirit of the world but the spirit which is of God ”; and I John vy, 19: “‘ We know 
that we are of God, and the whole world lieth in wickedness.” This meaning of 
ct ve ron ” is, characteristically, Christian—see Worterbuch fiir Theologie, II, 
p. 8 ‘ 

2 Cpr. Acts viii, 23: “ bond of iniquity’ and I John iv, 6: ‘‘ Hereby know 
we the spirit of truth, and the spirit of error.’’ 

3 Cpr. for the contrast between “truth” and ‘evil,’ and between “light '" 
and ‘“‘ darkness,” John iii, 19-21: ‘“‘ And this is the condemnation, that light is 
come unto the world, and men loved darkness rather than light, because their 
deeds were evil. For everyone that doeth evil hateth the light. . . . But he that 
doeth truth cometh to the light... .” be 

4 The ) in x0) has the meaning of and that (explicative); see GESENNIUS- 
Driver-Briccs, p. 252, col. 2. The ‘“ Angel of Truth” is identical with the 
“ Spirit of Truth.” The terminology of the Scrolls is never rigid. 

5 This translation of lines 17-25 differs to some extent from that offered by 
me in JJS, II (1951), p, 142. 

6 The expressions: may 92, ,, Moyn dn, echo Is. xxviii, 21: , , , wn mywrd 
wntay iy>) and refer to God’s ‘‘ Last Judgment.” 

7 ano Cpr. Ps. Ixxxiii, 4: no wy’ Toy oy, 

8 The words nox mn)> must be supplied after Sana, 
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in man’s heart [understanding],! in order to make plain for him 
all the ways of true righteousness,? [to fill] his heart with the fear of 
God’s judgment, [to bestow upon him] the spirit of meekness,? 
patience, abundant love,* constant charity ;5 mind® and under- 
standing, wise courage that does with confidence all work pleasing 
to God in full trust in His abundant love ;’ the spirit of knowledge 
in all creative work ;* zeal for just judgments ; thoughts of holiness 
in a steadfast mind ; abundant love for all the children of Truth ;9 
purity of honour that abhors all filth of fornication ;!° and’a reserved 
behaviour with the utmost circumspection in concealing the truth 
of the mysteries of God’s wisdom.'! Such are the inner promptings!? 
of the Spirit in those who follow the ‘truth of the world.’!4 For 
all those who walk in this Spirit the following are laid up in store :'5 
healing and abundant peace’ in ‘ length of days’ ;!7 fruitfulness of 


1 Cpr. If Cor. iv, 6: “* For God . . . hath shined in our hearts.” The phrase 
wrx 225: 1x7) is foreign to Hebrew usage; it imitates the Greek. 

2 Cpr. Ps. v, 9: JAE) WT Nw YN) JnpTZ1 m2 m7, The author of DSD 
describes a situation in which the prayer of the psalmist has been fulfilled through 
the Angel of Truth. Cpr. also the eschatological passage in Is. xlv, 13. 

3 Gal. vi, 1; ‘‘ spirit of meekness” ; cpr. also I Cor. iv, 21 and I Pet. iii, 15: 
““meekness and fear.” 

4 Cpr. Zech. vii, 9: TTX M8 WX WY DON JOM, 

S pow ai, Cpr. Ps. xxiii, 6 and xxv, 7. 

6 5>w, The reference is to God’s mind communicated or bestowed upon man, 
as can be easily ascertained from PlateII,3: o%n $202 7925 18 (“S May God enlighten 
your heart with the lifegiving mind’’). The same idea is expressed in I Cor. ii, 16: 
“For who hath known the mind of the Lord that he may instruct him? But 
we have the mind of Christ.” The ‘‘ mind of Christ ’’ is the same as the “ Spirit 
of life in Christ Jesus’? (Rom. viii, 2), and the “ life-giving spirit ’’ (II Cor. iii, 6). 

7 Cpr. Is, 1, 10: Yodsxa jywy 

8 Cpr. Ex. xxxi, 2-4: ama nywyd naw rendre) 522), ,,, and Is. xi,2. Theideas 
expressed in lines 3-4 have their exact parallel in Col. i, 9-11: “. . . that ye might 
be filled with the knowledge of his will in all wisdom and spiritual understanding. 
That ye might walk worthy of the Lord unto all pleasing, being fruitful in every 
good work, and increasing in the knowledge of God, strengthened with all might 
according to his glorious power, unto all patience and long suffering with 
joyfulness.”” Cpr. also Col. iii, 12-17 and Gal. v, 22-23. 

9 Stress is laid here on the feeling of ‘‘ fellowship’ and love in the com- 
munity. Cpr. Col. iii, 14. ; t 

10 > “1b. (‘S uncleanness of idolatry”), refers to fornication; cpr. Col. iii, 5. 
Cpr. also I Thes. iv, 3-4: ‘‘ For this is the will of God, even your sanctification, 
that ye should abstain from fornication; that everyone of you should know how 
to possess his vessel in sanctification and honour,” 

11 There are other passages in the DSD referring to the “ secrecy”? with which 
the members of the sect had to surround their teaching: ix, 17; ix, 22; x, 24. 
This “ secrecy ’ was not incompatible, however, with the missionary effort (ix, 17). 
In fact this attitude of ‘‘ secrecy’”’ is nothing other than the “‘ Arkandisziplin ” 
of the early Christians (J. Jeremias, Die Abendmahlworte Jesu, Gottingen, 1949, 
pp. 58-67), and it bears only the remotest analogy to the Essene vow “to reveal 
none of their secrets to others, even if tortured to death.” (JosepHus, Bel. 
Jud., ii, 141.) 

12 )p, Cor. Ps. xxv, 14: rev> m7 no, 

13 53, literally: ‘children of .. .” 

14 53n nox, refers to the moral and spiritual life in which sin and corruption 
will be overcome by ‘‘ Truth.” 7 

15 nape, Cpr. Is. xv, 7; Ps. cix, 8. 

16 ow 32) NDW)—expressions with a pregnant eschatological meaning. Cpr. 
Is. lvii, 18-19 and Jer. xiv, 19 (by way of contrast). £7, Core Ps xxi 5: 


se 
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progeny! with all manner of everlasting blessings ;? imperishable 
joy in eternal life ;? and a crown of glory? and a garment of 
magnificence in eternal light. 

“The spirit of evil generates unbridled desire ;+ slothfulness in 
doing what is just ;> wickedness and falsehood ; pride ; arrogance ; . 
deceit and lies; cruelty; rank hypocrisy ; impatience; great 
folly and presumptuous zeal; abominable deeds committed 
in the spirit of fornication; unclean ways in performing acts of 
impurity ; blasphemy ;° blindness ;7 disobedience ; stubbornness 
and impenitence’—[it prompts man] to walk in all the paths of 
darkness and evil cunning. It is the destiny of all those who walk in 
this Spirit to be condemned to the. dire suffering? of eternal 
damnation at the hands of the Angels of destruction and of eternal 
horror under the wrath of the God of vengeance, and to perpetual 
disgrace and the shame of destruction in the fire of darkness.!° The 
entire period [of the sojourn in darkness] of each generation [of 
those who walked in the Spirit of Evil] is one of sorrowful grief 
and bitter torment in the affliction’! of darkness, until they are 
utterly destroyed and no trace left of them.”!” 


(c) THE DuaL NATURE OF MAN 


(IV, 15-18) “ Every son of man is the product!? of these two 
Spirits, and has, during the span of life granted to him on earth," 
in the succession of generations,!> a share in both the contending 
Spirits : he walks in the paths of both Spirits ; and all his actions, 
throughout the whole of man’s history,’ accomplished by the 


1 Cpr. yrx1 0) 127n °2_- in the eschatological passage in Jer, ili, 16. 

BARS, Seah YE 3 Ps. xxi, 4. 

4 we) am. Cpr. Prov. xxviii, 25 and Gal. v, 16, ‘‘ lust of the flesh.” 

5 po dein, Cpr. Ecc. x, 18. 

6 ppr2 Ww), The reference is clearly to “blasphemy against the ‘(Holy Spirit,’”’ 
Cpr. the Damascus Fragments v, 11-12: Syn ND ODA Ww) Wow OA WIP Yon 
Sx mip, This is a characteristically and exclusively Christian sin. 

7 Cpr. II Pet. i, 9: ‘* But he who lacketh these things is blind... .” 

8 Cpr. Rom. ii, 5 

9 oy12225, This phrase, obviously inspired by Deut. xxi, 5: y225212159, is in 
direct opposition to mows) xpw) in lines 6-7. We may also read 3, as in 
jad ee 25 and Sees es pro the same. 

ROWNLEE e Dea ea Manual of Discipline, BASOR, 

Studies 10-12, 1951, p. 11, n. 10) recalls the following passages fone 
Matt. viii, 12; xxii, 13. II Pet. ii, 4. Jude 6. The description refers to Hell. The 
same idea as in the Scroll is expressed in Rom. ii, 5. 

11 mya infinit. of Ti1;.cpr. Ex. ix, 3 A, 

12 Cpr.” Ezra ix, 14. The underlying idea is that, until th 
Judgment, when they will be totally destroyed, the Bees! ae BY ied eh cae 
“Spirit of Evil’’ suffer the torments of Hell. Cpr. II Pet. ii, 4: “For if God 
spared not the angels that sinned, but cast them down to hell, and delivered 
them unto chains of darkness to be reserved unto judgment ”’; also Jude 6 

13 mon, Cpr. Gen. ii, 11: osama, , , mb abe, ; : 

14 omxiz, Cpr. Job vii, 1: yox by wid saz edn and xiv, 14: Sox we on bp 
The expression was probably adopted in reminescence of Gen. ii, 1 ' 

15 pny), Soke 

16 ony ‘yp D9. Cpr. Ps. cxlv, 13, where omy is parallel to 1 17523 
Cpr. Col. i, 26: “from ages (aionon) and from generations (geneon).”’ 
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contending Spirits are the result of his share in them, whether 
great or small. For God placed the two Spirits together, entwined 
one with another,' until the Last Day, and put eternal enmity? 
in their contention. Truth abhors the deeds of Deceit, and Deceit 
abhors all the ways of Truth,? and the zeal of strife burns in all 
their contests because they do not walk in ‘ fellowship 4 together.” 


(D) REDEMPTION OF MAN FROM SIN 


_ (IV, 18-25) “But God in the mystery of His mind and the 
wisdom of His Glory> has set a period to the wickedness® of 
Deceit, and at the Last Judgment, He will destroy it for ever. The 
Truth of the ‘ world ’7—that world’ which will have wallowed in 
the ways of wickedness? under the dominion of the Spirit of Deceit 
until the day of the Last Judgment!°—will then emerge to shine 
for ever."' Then will God, through His [Spirit of] Truth purify all 
man’s acts and refine! man’s body’? in order to extirpate all traces 
of the Spirit of Deceit from within his flesh'* and cleanse him through 
the Holy Spirit from all the works of evil. He will sprinkle upon 
him the Spirit of Truth like the water of purification!> to cleanse him 
from the abominations of lies and the wallowing in filth in the 
Spirit of impurity. Thus will God fill the just with His knowledge 
and the wisdom of angels, and enlighten the mind of the perfect,'6 
for God has chosen them for an eternal covenant and given to 
them all the glory of men.'” But the iniquity'® of Evil will be put 
to shame: indeed, all acts of deceit. 


1 53 32., Cpr. O72, invEz. xvi, 6; xix, 14. 

2 oy nx ny. Cpr. Gen, iii, 16 mwas, The choice of the expression 
in the Scroll may have been deliberate in order to recall the enmity of the serpent 
(the personification of evil) against man. 


3 Cpr. Gal. v, 16-17. : : a 
4 sm, As I shall explain later the meaning of Ww is that of the Christian 


koinonia. Ps. xxxiii,,15 0_5 171 12, interpreted in the meaning that God creates 
the feeling of ‘‘ fellowship ” in men’s hearts, may have been the source of the 
sm (‘‘ fellowship ’’). 

5 Cpr. I Cor. ii, 7; Col. i, 27, and Eph. iii, 9: ‘‘ and to make all men see 
what is the fellowship of the mystery, which from the beginning of the world 
hath been hid in God... .” > 

6 nym, Cpr. Ps. lv, 12, where nymis parallel to ay) pr (v. 11) and now qn 

7 See above page 113, note 14. ‘ 7 

8 x) serves as emphasis, expressed in the translation by the repetition of 
“* world.” 

9 Cpr. John i, 29 “ the sin of the world ’’; Gal. i, 4; I John v, 19. 

10 Ayn) wEwn, literally: “‘ conclusive judgment.” 

11 yen like the sun. Cpr. the fragment published in Revue Biblique lvi, (1949), 
p. 605, line 5. ‘ F 

12 y5 ppv. The word 1) should not be translated; it serves for emphasis. 

13 5991, Read 7220 (mibhneh) or m220 as in xi, 8 wNP M270. Man’s building 
is his body. The Scroll is inspired here by Mal. iii, 3. | . 

14 yw ‘oN, Read ‘21ND, The feminine form, notwithstanding the masculine 
wi is due, I suggest, to the influence of the Greek sarx which the writer had in 
mind. The meaning of wiis here identical with that of sarx in Paul. 

15 Cpr. Ephes. v, 26. 16 Cpr. I Cor. ii, 6 teleioi, also Hebr. vi, 1. 

17 pw ip. Refers to immortality or resurrection (cpr. Rom. ii, 7, 10; I Cor. 
xv, 42-43), or to the fullness of spiritual life (cpr. 2 Cor. iii, 7-11). 

18 ayy nN, Cpr. Prov xxii, 8 PR Ws7 wy ym, 
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“ Until this time comes, the Spirits of Truth and Deceit shall 
strive against each other in the heart of man, who thus walks both 
in wisdom and folly. According to the measure of a man’s share in 
Truth and Righteousness, he will hate Deceit; and according to 
the measure of his share in Deceit, he will do evil through [the 
Spirit of Deceit that is] in him! and abhor the Truth. For God 
placed the two Spirits together, entwined one with another in man’s 
heart, until the Last Day shall come? and the ‘new creation” 
be brought about.” 

(IU, 6-9) “ . . . For through the divine Spirit of true counsel, 
man’s ways—all his sins—will be purified, so that he will look on 
the light of life ;4 through the Holy Spirit, by working in com- 
munity for God’s Truth,> man will be cleansed from all his sins ; 
through the Spirit of uprightness and meekness his transgressions 
will be atoned ; and through his submission to all God’s laws his 
flesh will be cleansed ‘ by the sprinkling of the water of purification 
and by sanctification with the water of ablution.’ ’”® 


(€) THE TEMPLE OF THE HOLy SPIRIT IN THE FUTURE 


(VIII, 1) “ [There shall be]’ as a council of the community, 
twelve men, including three priests,’ perfectly versed in all the 
revelations contained in the whole of the Torah, to see that truth, 
righteousness, and justice are followed ; that charity and humility 
towards men are exercised ; that faith is kept on earth, with a 
steadfast mind® and in a spirit of submission;!° that sin is expiated 
through the acceptance of God’s punishment"! and the tribulations 
of the time of trial ;!2 and that all dealings among men are in 
accordance with truth. And at the fulfilment of time!3—when all 
these things will have come to pass in Israel—the purpose of the 


iP shy, 2 ABW yp Ww, 

3 Cprs Is. Ixvi, 22's xlin, 19; 2 Core v,- 17) Rom: wil, 63and hitsninao: 

4 John viii, 12 ‘‘ light of life.” 

5 ynoxia, Cpr. 3 John 8 hina sunergoi ginometha te aletheia (“ that we 
may be fellow-helpers to the truth’’). The phrase in John corresponds exactly to 
am mor nw) (Plate V, 2) and woxd am Damn (V, 10) of DSD. 

6 °37 92 WIAPNTA 77) ‘M1 NT, The phrase is used in a metaphorical sense. 
Cpr. I Cor. vi, 11, and Ephes. v, 26. ‘2 is difficult, and it is, I suggest, an 
“ artificial’ term coined under the combined inspiration of Ps. li, 10 and Ps. 
xciii, 3. The word ‘27 in the latter passage was taken to mean “ water’ in 
accordance with Ps. xciii, 4 oD’: 0% mbpn, This verse is a kind of resumé of the 
preceding verse (3): D7 NNT ww’ DP NT ww), and D2Icorresponds to 
pay 0, The verb nD in Ps. li, 10, was taken as synogymous with ‘xonn and 
»2019N in verse 9. Hence 317 was considered to be “ water of purification,” 
and I have translated it with ‘‘ ablution.” 

7 The word 17 should be supplied. 

8 pm), The sense of the is that of Gen. xi, 4, onw2 eR, 

9 Cpr. Is. xxvi, 2-3. 10 Cpr. Ps. li, 19. 

11 ppwo- wai Literally ‘‘ when judgment is done.” The verb is inf. abs. with 
the spelling of ) instead of games. 

12 mun my used as a metaphor. 

13 ann from jon “to measure out,” II Ki. xii, 12. 
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‘fellowship ”! will be established in the truth as a plant of eternal 
growth : as the sanctuary of Israel, as the foundation? of the holy 
of holies of Aaron, who will be witnesses unto truth? at the [Last] 
Judgment, and will be the elected of grace when the sin of the 
world is obliterated and punishment meted out to the wicked.’ It® 
[the sanctuary] will be a ‘tested wall, a precious cornerstone : its 
foundations will never be shaken or dislodged from their position.’”7 

(V, 4-6) “... so that nobody shall walk in the lust of his own 
heart® and go astray after the [solicitations of] his passion, [the 
allurements of his] senses? or the thoughts of his evil inclina- 
tion ;° but shall, on the contrary,!! strive within the fellowship 
of the community” to circumcise the foreskin of his passion and 
stubbornness, in order to lay the true foundation of ‘ the community 
of the imperishable covenant’ for Israel ; and thus obtain forgive- 
ness of sins for those who dedicate themselves to erecting the 
sanctuary ‘in Aaron’ and the mansion of truth ‘in Israel,’ 3 as 
well as for those who join them to form the community. 

(IX, 3-6) “ When—as a result of all these rules that aim to 
establish [the reign of] the Holy Spirit so that eternal truth is 
asserted, the criminal transgression and the sin of treason obliterated, 
and God’s grace shed upon the world—the following things come 
to pass in Israel (that is, [loving charity has the value of an accept- 


1 Cpr. Is. xlvi, 10 mpn ‘nyzy, 

2 Read 0’ or 1D”, 

3 John v, 33; xviii, 37 ‘‘ witness unto the truth.” 

4 Cpr. Is. xhii, 9-10; Rom. xi, 5, If Tim. i, 9. Also Rom. iii, 24; Tit. iii, 7. 

5 The phrase Dym3 o'ywId wT) YINT Jyv2 12) is governed by wewn>, The 
word y1xN7 is equivalent to 51n, The author of the Scroll takes great pleasure 
in synonyms. 6 ANT, : 

7 The whole passage is based on Is. xxviii, 16. The idea expressed here is 
that at the fulfilment of time, the sin of the world will be pardoned and the 
community of ‘fellowship’ (a7) will become a temple filled with the Holy 
Spirit. The phrase J7x> wp No’ Nw wp m1 can be understood if we 
remember that the Messiah, according to the Scrolls, the Damascus Fragments 
and an ancient tradition of the Church, comes from “Israel and Aaron.” (see 
JIS, IT (1951), 194-196). This phrase means, therefore, that the ‘“‘ sanctuary ” and 
the “holy of holies ” will be filled with the “ Holy Spirit” of the Messiah, The 
same conception is expressed in Ephes. ii, 19-22, where the passage of Is. xxviii, 16, 
is made use of exactly like in the Scroll. The only difference between Paul and 
the Scroll is in the ‘‘ temporal tense.’”” What is for the latter an event which will 
take place in the eschatological future is for the former the “actual ’ present. The 
conception that the wm will in the future become, the Temple of God ”’ filled 
with the ‘“‘ Holy Spirit ’’ forms the central leitmotif of DSD. 

8 Cpr. Jer. xi, 8. 

9 wry) 1221—metaphors. ; iS 

10 yy. naw, This is the Hebrew of fronéma tes sarkos in Rom. viii, 7. Cpr. 
W. D. Davies, Paul and Rabbinic Judaism, London, 1948, p. 17, for sarx—ywn 72", 

11 Read ‘5 ox, The verb 7)’ in the preceding line governs 5105, ; 

12 3771, The importance attached in the Scroll to the “ fellowship ” as a 
“means of salvation’’ is another characteristically Christian feature. It is the 
i ched to the Church. 

Berne shins Sew. , , , J7N2 corresponds to the Pauline “in Christ,” 
see note 7. The purpose of the m was to prepare its members for ‘“ the 
sanctuary of the Messiah” or the ‘‘ Holy Spirit’ in the future. 
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able offering]! of the meat and fat of sacrificial animals; praise 
of God’s justice has the value? of a pleasing offering of incense ;* 
and integrity of behaviour has the value of an acceptable obla- 
tion*) ; then, at that time, the members of the ‘ fellowship ’ will be 
set apart as the sanctuary of Aaron to form the ‘fellowship’ of 
the holy of holies and the temple’ of Israel who walk in 
uprightness.’””6 
J. L. TEICHER 
Cambridge. 
(To be continued) 


~ ¥ 


1 I would suggest that a whole passage was omitted here by the scribe through 
homoioteleuton, and I would supply the following: }x1) 7wx jp TON Nine, 

2 mpwny anew nonn, There is in DSD a characteristic use of terms derived 
from the temple ritual to express a way of divine worship divorced from that 
ritual. See x, 14 and x, 9. The latter passage reads (partly): Wa xox cnpw >>m 
yoown, (‘I shall raise the flute of my lips to praise [God*s] rod of justice.’’) The 
1 in Wa denotes the object of action. This phrase is parallel in meaning to 
maw o’npw monn, Hence my translation. The same use of sacerdotal terms is 
characteristic of Paul. 

3 Piz mm) echoes Mal. iii, 4 ApIsa AMD "wrx, 

4 We have here a clear assertion of the (future) worship of God “in spirit 
and truth.” 

5 am n3 (‘house of coming together”) means, I suggest, ‘‘ synagogue.’ It 
corresponds to Greek synagoge just as noi n2 (house of assembly) corresponds 
to the Greek ekklesia. 

6 On the conception of the “ sanctuary ” see p. 117, note 7. 


JEWS IN BRESLAU IN THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY* 


EXCHANGE OF LETTERS BETWEEN FERDINAND 1 
KING OF HUNGARY AND THE BRESLAU CITY COUNCIL 
IN 1537 
: I 

The City of Breslau was the point of intersection of important 
commercial routes which ran from the east through Hungary and 
Poland, and from Germany in the west passing through Prague 
and Leipzig. The wealth of the city depended on the exchange 
and the flow of goods from the Slavonic East and the Near East on 
one side and the Western European countries on the other, as well 
as on the commercial relations with all these countries. In the course 
of the fifteenth century the City of Breslau suffered a commercial 
depression and the important staple rights which the city enjoyed 
became valueless. The main reasons for this depression were the 
internal dissensions in Poland and the wars with Poland which 
resulted in 1511 in a complete blockade of Breslau by the Poles. 
The Polish king, John Albert, prohibited all commerce between 
Poland and Breslau and, in order to complete the downfall of 
Breslau, set up goods depots in Posen, Kalish and Cracow. Not 
until 1515 did the citizens of Breslau make an agreement with the 
Poles to revive the commercial relations which had existed before 
the wars, offering in recompense to abandon for ever their staple 
rights.! 

From that time the commerce of Breslau with her easterly 
neighbour, Poland, on which her prosperity so much depended, 
began to revive. A great share in this renaissance of trade with 
Poland, Russia and Lithuania, as well as with Bohemia and 
Moravia, fell into the hands of the Jews of those countries, whose 
reappearance in Breslau at the beginning of the sixteenth century 
can be established from historical sources.” It is necessary, in order 
to avoid all misunderstanding, to remember that these Jews were 
not citizens of Breslau, or people who had acquired the right of 
domicile in the city—they were only visitors who came to Breslau 


* Translated from German. : 

1H. Wenpt, Schlesien und der Orient, Breslau, 1916, pp. 35-37, 116. As 
early as 1467 merchants from Cracow, Lithuania, Russia, and Prussia visited the 
annual fairs at Breslau (op. cit., 28, note 4). : 

2 Concerning the expulsion of the Jews from Breslau in 1454, see M. Brann, 
Geschichte der Juden_in Schlesien, in Jahresbericht des jtidisch-theologischen 
Seminars, Breslau, 1907, pp. 133ff. The earliest mention of Jewish relations with 
Breslau after their expulsion dates from 1508 (Stadtarchiv Breslau, MS. G.5, 64, 
p. 95, treats of the debt of a citizen of Breslau to the Jew Mennlein of Ofen). 
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for a short period for the purpose of trading. They were, then, 
merely “ guests” of Breslau and remained so for a long time, in 
accordance with the will of the City Fathers and particularly of 
the Merchants’ Guild. From February 2nd, 1454, when King 
Wladislaus conceded to the City of Breslau the right not to admit 
Jews (jus judaeos non tolerandi), there were no resident Jews in 
Breslau for over two centuries. The Jewish inhabitants of Breslau 
prior to that period—in so far as they had not become victims of 
the fanaticism of the Franciscan monk, John of Capistrano—had 
fled to the few localities of Silesia in which Jews were allowed to 
live; the majority to the neighbouring countries of Bohemia, 
Moravia and Poland. During the period under consideration, the 
Jews in Breslau were considered foreigners and allowed to remain 
there for a limited period only. 

Four times a year, during the four Fairs,! as well as on certain 
feast-days (Epiphany, Maundy Thursday, St. James) and during 
the two great Wool Fairs at Pentecost and Michaelmas, all foreigners 
of whatever religion or origin were allowed to enter the City of 
Breslau and to trade there, although with certain restrictions. At 
these times also the Jews who had been expelled from Breslau were 
allowed to come back and trade. They were permitted to offer raw 
materials, the products of the countries in which they then resided, 
and other goods ; they were, however, allowed to sell these goods 
only in bulk, not in the piece, and this was later a cause of great 
dissension. All this was in accordance with the Fair regulations, 
which aimed at protecting the Breslau merchants from the competi- 
tion of foreign—Jewish and non-Jewish—visitors to the Fair. The 
Jews further enjoyed the right to trade in old clothes at these fairs.” 
The Glogau Jews obtained a special privilege—they were permitted 
to sell at the annual Fairs the lace made by Jewish women : the 
sale of lace of other origin was, however, forbidden to them.3 

At the city gates the Jews had to pay a special entrance fee, 
from which only the officials of Jewry,such as the Elders, Rabbis and 
synagogue beadles, were exempt.* In the seventeenth century this 


1 Breslau was privileged to hold five annual fairs, only four of which were, 
however, open to foreigners, namely: St. John’s Fair (June 24), the Mid-Lent Fair 
(in March; founded by King John of Bohemia in 1337), St. Elizabeth’s Fair (in 
November; founded by Charles IV in 1374), and Holy Cross Fair (in September ; 
this fair superseded the St. Bartholomew Fair in August). The fifth fair, known 
as the ‘“‘ Kindelmarkt,” at Christmas, was attended only by local merchants. 

2 The right of the Jews to sell old clothes was attacked, only as late as 1701, 
by the Tailor’s Guild (see Bresl. Stadtarchiv, MS. F.8, 32, fol. 13a-15a). 

3 The right of the Glogau Jews to sell lace ‘nade by Jewish women was indeed 
recognised even by the Stallholders’ Confraternity (see Bresl. Stadtarchiv, MS. F.8, 
30, fol. 282a). The prohibition of lace-selling is dated as late as September 17, 
1698 (see Bérsenarchiy, 77, fol. 64 and 66—extant in Bresl. Stadtarchiv). 

4 As late as 1702, in accordance with a proposal of the Merchants’ Guild 
when the new regulations concerning Jews in Breslau were drawn up, these 
exceptions were to be abolished (see Borsenarchiv 81, fol. 205). In Moravia too 
the Jewish officials were granted exemption from Jews’ taxes (see CHR. D’ELVERT 
ur poy clans der Juden in Mahren und Osterreich und Schlesien, Brinn, 1895, 
p. Ds 
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fee amounted to eight Groschen, of which two went to the City, 
four to the Commandant and two to the Corporal of the Guard 
at the gate.' They had no other special fees to pay but they paid 
the same fees as the Christians at, for example, the weigh-house. 
The Breslau City Council, evidently, very much interested in the 
presence of the Jews as such, was also determined not to give any 
excuse to the Polish nobles for taking reprisals against the city.? 


II 


The City Council of Breslau also opposed the wish of the 
Emperor Ferdinand I (king of Hungary and Bohemia) to impose 
a capitation fee on the Jews who came to the Breslau fairs. The 
first proposal to impose a special tax on these Jews was made in 
the course of the wars against France and Turkey, her ally, when 
there were very heavy demands on the Emperor’s finances (1537). 
Ferdinand had already attempted in all possible ways to find new 
sources of income. In 1522 he introduced for the first time in 
Silesia a direct tax on capital and income called the “ Schatzungs- 
steuer.”? It is not surprising that he also attempted to obtain money 
payments from Jews reputed to be in possession of capital. Since 
there were no domiciled Jews in Breslau, foreign Jews who had 
come there for the purpose of trading could be expected to pay 
a certain fee, to be used for prosecuting the war against the Turks. 

In April, 1537, Ferdinand I applied to the City Council in a 
letter dated April 10th,4 in which he complained that his 
Exchequer received no income from Jews attending the fairs in 
Breslau although, as he was informed, those who attended fairs 
in other cities, such as Cracow and Danzig, had to pay certain fees 
to the Crown. He had therefore resolved that every Jew who 
attended the fairs in Breslau should pay one Hungarian guilder to 
the Imperial Exchequer; he had commissioned his Treasurer, 
Doct. jur. Heinrich Ribisch, formerly Syndic and Town Clerk of 
Breslau,> to attend to this matter and he requested the City Council 
to consult with the latter concerning the collection of this fee. The 
City Council, anxious to maintain commercial relations with Poland 
and unwilling to fill the King’s chest at the cost of these relations, 
rejected this request on May 14th, 1537.6 The City Council, it was 

1 This was the amount of the Jews’ fee in 1636 (BGérsenarchiv 81, fol. 246-247). 
2 The Bresl. Stadtarchiv MS. F.12, 1, entitled Farrago epistularum latinarum, 
containing correspondence of the Breslau City Council with foreign governments 


and authorities from 1612 to 1637, also includes letters of intervention from Polish 
f their Jews. 
ess a4 cit., p. 74ff. 4 Bresl. Stadtarchiv, EEE, 446A. 

5 Concerning Dr. Ribisch (or Rybisch), see G. Baucu, Zeitschrift der 
Gesellschaft fiir die Geschichte Schlesiens xxvi (1892), pp. 238-240, and A 
Kettner, Zeitschrift des Deutschen Vereins fiir die Geschichte Mdahrens und 
Schlesiens xi (1907), pp. 163-167. This matter is also mentioned by M. BRAnn, 
op. cit., p. 152. The date 1532 quoted by BRANN in his Geschichte der Juden in 
Breslau in Rahmer’s Jiidisches Literaturblatt v (1876), p. 42, is obviously a mistake. 
‘SOI 9 Stadtarchiv, EEE, 446B (draft). 
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pleaded, could not impose new taxes on foreign Jewish visitors 
to the fairs who, moreover, in certain cases appeared, not as 
independent merchants, but as agents of Polish nobles, since this 
would damage the resuscitated trade with Poland. The freedom of 
commerce which had been granted always to Jews, heathen and 
other infidels should not now be curtailed by the imposition of a 
capitation fee, which would induce the Jews to transfer themselves 
and their commercial activities to other markets where they would 
not be expected to pay a special tax. Although in other cities, as 
mentioned by the King, Jews were paying taxes to the Overlord, 
an exception must nevertheless be made in the case of Breslau, 
especially by those who “are well aware of the plight of this 
poor land and the great inequalities of opportunity under which it 
labours.” 

The King’s representative was dissatisfied with the rejection, 
since the King apparently needed financial support from this source. 
He therefore addressed the same request once more to the Council 
but again received, on August Ist, 1537,1 a negative reply, couched 
in more energetic terms than the previous one. The City Council 
quoted the “‘ freedom of the mart ” which, of its nature, established 
that the fairs of Breslau, since their inception, could be visited by 
everybody of whatever status and nation (“that is to say, Jews, 
poor Christians and infidels”) and should be held without let or 
hindrance (‘“ Verhinderung und Beschwerung ”).2 Those Jews from 
whom the King required a capitation fee came mostly from the 
Kingdom of Poland, partly also from Bohemia and Moravia, 
countries which the merchants of Breslau visited for the purpose 
of trading. Should new taxes be imposed forcibly on the Jews, 
the Overlords under whose protection they were living, particularly 
the Polish nobles, would seize this opportunity to make reprisals 
against the Breslau merchants who visited their countries and thus 
much harm would be done to the commerce and well-being of 
Breslau itself. Also those Princes of Silesia who had Jewish subjects 
would complain about the matter and threaten reprisals.? Finally, 
the City Council pointed out the “ privileges” of their province, 
which provided “that no new duty should be imposed there, since 
the Princes, Lords and Guilds of this Province of Silesia knew that 
this would be in the best interests of the province itself.” 

It is not possible to establish what was the outcome of this 
correspondence, which contains all the arguments for and against 


1 This reply is preserved in two copies, the first a draft dated August 1, 1537, 
in the Bresl. Stadtarchiv, EEE, 446C, the second an undated copy of this draft, 
EEE, 446D. On the back of the latter document the following remark is written: 
“This reply was given to Dr. Rybisch on 3rd August, Holes > (Diese Antwort ist 
Herrn Doctori Rybisch geben worden am 3. August. 1537” 

2 That is to say, without imposing other taxes than Pe entrance fee. 

3 Since there were Jewish subjects under several Princes and Lords in Silesia 
(in Glogau as well as in Upper Silesia), it is at present not possible to establish 
the identity of the Silesian Prince who, as is stated in this letter, had ‘‘ recently ”’ 
(i.e., shortly before the letter was written) approached the City of Breslau to 
intervene on behalf of his Jewish subject. 
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Ferdinand’s proposal in this matter of the Jewish visitors to the 
fairs. It is possible that the financial straits which the King was 
suffering may have silenced the voice of reason, i.e., the Breslau 
Council. In any case, the capitation fee, if imposed at all, could 
have been in force only for a short time. Until as late as the 
seventeenth century there is no reference in the sources to a fee 
paid to the Emperor’s Chest by. Jewish visitors to the fairs. We 
must conclude, therefore, that if such a fee was in fact imposed 
it was from the beginning considered a temporary measure. 
B. BRILLING. 
Tel Aviv. 


APPENDIX 
DOCUMENTS 


1. [King Ferdinand I, to the City Council of Breslau, dated Prague, 10th 
April, 1537. (Original in Stadtarchiv Breslau, EEE, 446a.)] 


Ferdinand von Gottes Gnaden romischer, auch zu Hungarn Beheim, 
Kunig... 

Erber, weiss,! getrewen Lieben. Nachdem wir bericht sein dass zu den 
vier Marckhten, so bey euch in Unsr. Stat Bresslaw gehalten werden, etwo 
vill Juden von allen Ortten daselbst nun(?) Irem Gewerb und Handtierung 
nachkhomen, von welhen Juden nun aber kainerlay Nutzung oder Zuestenndt 
in unnser Camer gefallen, so doch, als uns glaubwirdig fortkhombt, zu 
Crackaw, Dantzkha? unnd an anndern Ortten dergleichen handtier undt 
Juden den Lanndtsfursten des Lanndts, derinn sy mit irem Gewerb die 
Merkht besuechen, sonndere Schaetzung geben unnd raichen muessen, Damit 
uns nun als Regierendenn Herrn und Landtsfuersten in Slesien von 
gedachten Juden, so also die Merckht zu Bresslaw besuechen, gleichweiss ein 
Nutzung, als nemlich so offt von ainer Judischen Person so zu den vier 
Marcktten dahin khombt, ain Gwldin Hungrisch in unnser Chammer gefalle, 
haben wir dem Ermuessten(?) unnserem Rat und getrewen lieben Hainrichen 
Ribisch, der Rechten Doctor, bevolhen, von unnsern wegen ferner und 
notdurfftiglich davon zu reden und hanndlen, wie soliche Nutzung von den 
Juden in daz Werck und nemlich zu jeder Zeit durch Ewr. Verordnung 
eingebracht unnd unns zuhannden gedachtes Ribisch als unnsers Rentmaister 
in Slesien zuegestelt werden muege, als Ir von Ime vernemen werdet. 

Unnd ist darauff unser Beger,3 Ir wellet gedachtem Ribisch in berurten 
Sachen als unns selbst Glauben geben, unnd euch in allem dem so zu Ein- 
bringung angezaigter Nutzung von den Juden dienstlich ist, gehorsamlich 
erzaiget und haltet. Als wir unns zu Euch versehen, unnd Ir thut daran 
Unnsern gnaedigen Willen und Maynung. 

Geben in Unnserm Kuniglichen Sloss Prag am zehenndten Tag Aprilis 
Anno Domini xvC xxxvii: 

Unnseres Reichs des Romischen Im Sibennden, unnd der anndern im 
Ailfften. 


f 


FERDINAND 
Ad mandatum Dni(?) 
Regis proprium. 
H. LYNDAWER. 
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2. [Breslau City Council to Dr. Ribisch, dated Breslau, 14th May, 1537. 
(Draft in Stadtarchiv Breslau, EEE, 446b.)) 


Edler hochgelerter lieber Herr Doctor, besonnder gunstig guter Freund. 
Als Ir Unns der Romischen Koeniglichen Maj. Unnsers Allergenedigisten 
Herrn Schreibenn, belanngennde die vier Jarmerkte alhie, darzu vil Judenn 
vonn allenn Artenn yrem Gewerbe unnd Hanndtirunge nach khommenn 
uberanntwort, unnd dabey mit Vleiss geworbenn, Irer Romischen Koenig- 
lichenn Maj. auf jedenn Jarmarkt, vonn itzlicher Person einenn Guldenn 
Hungarisch inn Irer Koeniglichen Maj. Kammer zu raichen, unnd wie ferner 
Irer Konig. Mjt. Schreibenn desfals ann unns lautet, das habenn wir unnder- 
teniglich angenommen, gehort und vorgelesen. 

Unnd woltenn gewis hierinn und inn. allwegenn Irer Koniglichn Mjt. 
Mehrung und Erhebunng Ires.Kammerguts aus schuldigem, trewen Gehor- 
sam gernenn Unnsers Vermogens befordern. 

Allaine es ist ann deme, wie Ir selbst wissen’ maget, dass diese Stad 
alhie ann ainm fernenn unnd sonderlichern Ort gelegenn, do nichts dann 
schlechts, das Kaufmannsgewerb ein wenig in gang khommen, unnd.. . 
gros Widerwertikeitund Verderbnus dem gemainen Handelsmann, aus 
Verbot der Polenn und annderer zufelliger Sachen unnderhannden gestossen, 
und darkhommen sein, welche Juden des mehrernn Teils aus der Cron 
Polann, unnd die vornemsten Herrschafften daselbst gebrauchenn der Juden 
alhie imn Mergktenn gemainlich wor Ihre Factores Einkauffer und getrewest 
Diener, dadurch abermalen vonn den Einwonernn gedachter Cron, wo dieses 
sol stad gefinnen, auf Gegenthat und Widerwertigkeit wurde gedacht werdenn, 
das Goth Lob, itziger Zeit mit grosser Muhe und Sorgfeltigkeit gestyllet 
wurdenn. ; 

So seinnt dieselbenn vier Jarmargte gemainen Nutz. alhie von vorfordernn 
Khonigenn, loblicher Gedechtnis, vorlichenn gegeben und aufgesatzt, unnd 
auch vomn itziger regirenndenn Koniglichen Mjt. bestetigeth unnd 
bekrefftiget. 

Alss, dass einem jedernn wer der sey, Judenn, Haidenn unnd anndernn 
Unnglaubigenn frey ohne Hindernus unnd Beschwerunng. ausgenommen die 
gewonnlich Zoll zu Erhaltunnge Wege, Stege unnd anders, so kann . . 
bisher gestattet und vergonnet, Polcken und zur den Judenn noch uber dass 
ein Mass und Satzung auferleget wordenn, moeget Ir leichtlich ermessen, 
das vil Leute vonn diessen Margtenn abgewanndt, dadurch der Stad unnd 
Gemainen Nutz grosse Weiterunge erfolgenn, auch Irer Koninglichenn Mjt. 
inn yrenn Obligenn, wie itzund neulichenn beschehen, so stadtlich nit wurd 
moegen nach kommenn geholffen werdenn. Es wird auch unnsers Bedennckens 
Yrer Mjt. hierdurch wenig und geringer Nutz geschaft werdenn, denn wo 
solches Ansuchenn bey denselbenn erfarrenn, hettet Ir unnd menniglich 
leichtlich zu ermessen, dass sie solch Beschwerung wol wurdenn miissig geen 
modgenn, unnd sich auf anndere Wege begebenn, Ob nun wol in anndernn 
grossenn Reichs und Hanndelsstaten die Judenn yrer Obrigkait sonndere 
Pension gebenn unndt reichenn, moegen wir nit widerfechtenn. Ir aber, als 
der dieses armenn Lanndes Vormogennheit und grossen Underscheid der 
Gelegenheit weis, werdet bei Euch selbst erwegenn, das solche Zumuten ohne 
sonflichenn Schadenn unnd Verdrus(?) dieser Stad nit wol fuglich kan inns 
Wergk bracht werdenn. Unnd zweivelnn nit, wann Ihre Ko. Koe. Mjt. diese 
unnser Entschuldung unnd Erwegunng gesche . . . und erkunndt, Ire Konig- 
liche Mjt. werdenn unns auch derhalben ferner als seiner Ko. Mjt. getrewe 
Undertanen, die sunnsten Ires Vormogenns Irer Koniglichen Mjt., zu under- 
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aang Diensten unnd Gefallen gernne werdenn, hierumb unangelanget 
assen. 

Darumb wir auch unnd was Eure sonnderliche Forderunnge mith gan- 
tzemn Vleis wollen gebeten haben. Mit Erbietung solchs was Ihre Ko. Ko. 
Mjt. zum Undertenigsten, unnd was Ewr. Achtbarkeit freundlich zu 
verdinenn .. . 


RATHMANNE DER STAD BRESLAW. 


3. [Second letter of the Breslau City Council to Dr. Ribisch, dated Breslau, 
3rd Aug., 1537. (Copy in Stadtarchiv Breslau, EEE, 446d.)] 


Edler, hochgelerter, gonnstiger, lieber Herr unnd besonnder gudter 
Freundt. Als Ir abermalenn im Namenn und von wegenn der 
Roemischenn Ko. Majt. und Unnsers Allergenedigsten Herrenn an Unns 
der Judenn halbenn geworbenn, also dass von jedenn Judenn, der alhier 
dise Jarmerckht besuecht, in Irer Ko. Ko. Mjt. Kammer ein Gulden 
Hungarisch gefallen sold, und habenn wir als die getrewen Unnderthane 
Irer Ko. Ko. Mjt. von Euch, als dieser Sachenn Bevelhshaber notdurfftiglich 
angehert unnd vernommen, wolte Euch auch hierinn auf Ewr, mermalenn 
Anregenn wie bielichen+ gernen mit Antwort vorsehenn habenn, weil aber 
solches ein Sach die hoch unnd wichtig, auch nit allein einer alhie, sonnder 
das ganntz gemain Landt betrifft, hat unns Noth geacht, derhalbenn solch 
Thun im nothdurfftigen Rathschlag und Bewegniss zu nemenn, damit wir 
zuvoren> gein® der Ko. Ko. Mjt. und sein(?) Lannd den unnsern und 
menigklich verfarenen Markten derhalbenn, und aus diser Ursach Eur. 
Achtbarkeit an solchenn Vorzug kein Ungefallen tragen wolt. 

Unnd ist an dem, das wie stets unnd allwegenn, im aldem und unver- 
ruckhtem Gebrauch gewest, und noch sein, das dieselben Merklich 
menigelichenn, wes Standts und Nation also Juden, arme Christen und 
Ungleubigen bis anhero, von erster Aufsaczung? besuecht, unnd one§ 
menigklicher Verhinderung und Beschwerung gehalten wurden. Es seint 
derselben Judenn so alher zu kommen pflegenn, der meren vil aus der 
loblichen Chronen Polen, auch Behemen, und Marckgrafthumb Merhenn,? 
dahin unser Burgerschafft und Handelsleut, zum Teil iren Hanndel unnd 
Wanndel habenn; solt nun auf sie, die Juden, ein neue Beschwer unnd 
Aufsacz gemacht werden, mégen Ewr. Achtbarkeit unnd menigelich leichtlich 
zuvornns auch die Koe. Koe. Mjt. genedigst abnemenn, dass von derselbenn 
Judenn Herschafften, und sunderlich den Einwonnern der Cron Polenn, 
hinwiderumb auf die Unsernn, und das Landt Beschwerung moecht geleget 
werden, so doch das vorige Verpot!® der Polen und widerwertiger 
Hanndel!! gar neulich und kaum ein wenig verloschen, welcher durch diser 
erneutten Widerung unsers Bedennckens hefftiger sich zeugen an Tag geben 
moecht, als unns dann allerort fast ain geringen Handeln under Hannden 
stoert. Dergleichen auch wuerden etliche Fuersten in Schlesien, die Judenn 
under Inen habenn, an disem unsernn Furnemen!2 Beschwerung tragenn 
und auf Gegentat gedenckhen, wie dann neulichen weil dissfalls an Unns 
kommen und gelanget wurdenn. So ist unns auch unmuglich unns hierein 
zu begeben, weil in gemeinen Landt Privilegia clerlich vorsehenn, als dass 
kein newer Zoll im Landt auffgerichtet soll werdenn, es erkennten denn 
Fuersten, Herren und die Stende disses [Landes] Slesienn, dass es dem Landt 
besser were, dass wir unns hinder zue in solches begeben unnd einlassen 
soldenn. Was anndere Geferligkait, Schadenn Nachtail unnd Abwenndung 
der Handelsleut solches geberenn, moegett Ihr als ein verstenndiger bey 
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Euch selbst ermessen, zweiffeln auch nit, wann Ir Koe. Koe. Mjt., so als 
_sié unns unnsere Gewonhait, alt her komenn gebrauch genedigklich bestettigt, 
und solche unnserer rechtmessigen unnd notwendigen Ursachen Bericht 
entpfahen!3 wird, Iro Koe. Koe. Mjt. werdenn unns aus derselbenn [Ursach] 
zum genedigsten entschuldigt gebenn, unnd damit wir also.im Fall der 
Notturfft und Warhait gein® Irer Mjt. moegen entschuldigt sein, und fernner 
derhalbenn ananngelangt pleiben,!4 wollen wir auch umb Ewre sonnderliche, 
gonnstige Forderung anbelangt und gebethenn haben. 

Solches wollen wir umb Irer Koe. Koe. Mjt. in aller Underthenigkait 
und umb Ewr Achtbarkait widerumb freuntlichen verdienen. 

RATHMANNE DER STAD BRESSL. 


Endorsement on the back of the letter:  , 
Diese Antwort ist Herrn Doctori Rybisch geben worden am 3 August, 
1537: ; 


NOTES 
: wei, 8 ohne. 
2 Danzig. 9 Ma 
3 Begchren, Wunsch. 10 yon 
: billig, recht. 11 Handel, Streitigkeiten. 
% zuvor.. 12 Vornehmen, Vorhaben, Absicht. 
gegeniiber. 13 empfangen. 


7 Aufsetzung, Griindung. 14 bleiben. 


NOTES AND COMMUNICATIONS 


1. THE “TEACHER OF RIGHTEOUSNESS” IN THE 
“TESTAMENTS OF THE TWELVE PATRIARCHS ” ? 


Twice in the “ Damascus Fragments ” (CDC in the American 
classification, the “ Zadokite Fragments ” of Schechter, who edited 
them in 1910) there occurs the phrase “from the day that the 
Unique Teacher was gathered in”. In xx, 1 itis THN ANN, in xx, 14 
TMT AWN, just as we find prxyn myn xx, 32 and elsewhere, and 
pixn man vi, 11. The event, on the evidence of xx, 14, seems to 
belong to the recent past as seen from the point of view of the 
author of the passage. The person here mentioned has been identi- 
fied with the “ Teacher of Righteousness” by all modern writers 
on the subject, and there seems to be no reason for thinking other- 
wise. 

In view of the frequent occurrence of yahadh as a name of the 
sect, or one of its aspects or groupings, in the “ Discipline Scroll” 
(DSD), one is strongly tempted to take yahidh in the above phrases 
as a corruption of yahadh by the medieval copyist. Even in 
DSD vi, 3 we already find the error tnn for amn. There is some 
slight difficulty in this, as by all appearances the sect of the covenant 
arose as a consequence of the activities of the “Teacher,” whose 
mission was to the whole of Israel, not to an existing group. 
Similarly one would hardly talk of Jesus as a prophet sent to the 
Christians. 

However, the curious phrase occurs again in a work the con- 
tact of which with the Scrolls has been frequently stressed in recent 
years, the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. In the “ Testament 
of Benjamin ” we read (ix, 2): “Nevertheless the temple of God 
shall be in your portion, and the last temple shall be more glorious 
than the first. And the twelve tribes shall be gathered together there, 
and all the Gentiles, until the Most High shall send forth His 
salvation in the visitation of an only-begotten prophet (monogenous 
prophétou).” The rest of the passage is obviously Christian, and in 
one MS we read “ son ” for “ prophet.” The reference to this person 
is missing in the Armenian version. It is clear that the context and 
the word “ only-begotten ” attracted Christian accretions to the text, 
but the word “ prophet ” is hardly Christian! and, with the adjec- 

1 In the Gospels (Mt. xxi, 11, 46; Mk. vi, 15; Lk. vii, 16; John iv, 19; 
vii, 40; ix, 17, etc.) Jesus is always called ‘‘ Prophet ’’ by the multitude or by 
those who did not know his true nature, cf. esp. John xxiv, 19. In the 
Epistles he is never so designated. However, Jesus is identified with the Prophet 
of Dt. xviii, 15 by Peter, Acts iii, 22, and Stephen, ib. vii, 37. The Ebionites, 
according to Tertullian, considered Jesus plane prophetis aliquo gloriosiorem. 
The addition might thus be very early Christian or Judeo-Christian. But 
Ebionites would not have used the word “ only-begotten,” since they did not hold 
Jesus to be son of God, and we would thus be forced to assume that the Greek 


Testaments were translated from a Hebrew or Aramaic original which had been 
used and interpolated by Ebionites. 


£27, 
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tive, must have stood in the original. Perhaps the Armenian trans- 
lator omitted the term because of its dogmatic difficulty. Charles, 
in his English translation (1908), suggested that the translator 
misread tr for 3 “ beloved,” but that is hardly the term a ~ 
Hebrew writer would have used in this context for “beloved ” ; 
the word used in this connection is amIx (CDC iii, 2). 

There is no doubt that monogenés translates yahidh. As for 
prophétés=moreh, cf. 1 Cor. xii, 28; xiv, 29; Eph. iv, 11; Tit. i, 12; 
possibly also I Macc. xiv, 41 (iv, 46). 

It seems to me that the identification is worthy of consideration. 
This does not necessarily mean that the Testaments mention the 
founder of the Covenanters’ sect. The passage may be an insertion 
later than the bulk of the Testaments, or our sect may have given 
the name to its founder because it identified him with a well-known 
figure mentioned in an ancient book. Their acquaintance with one 
form of the Testaments is proved by the quotation CDC iv, 15. 

C. RABIN. 
Oxford. 


2. MATERIAL EVIDENCE OF THE CHRISTIAN ORIGIN 
OF THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS 


The signs and symbols inscribed in the margins and, in a few 
instances, between the lines, of the text of the Isaiah Scroll are indu- 
bitable evidence of the origin of the Scroll. The key to these signs is to 
be found in Epiphanius’ tract, Weights and Measures, written in 392. 
At the beginning of this work, in the Greek original, the author tells 
us that in the prophetical books of the Scriptures the “ prophecies ” 
concerning Christ and the tenets of the Christian religion were 
marked by signs (sémeia), referring to (a) “the repudiation of the 
former nation,” (b) “the rejection of the law according to the 
flesh,” (c) “the New Testament,” (d) “the calling of the Gentiles,” 
(e) “ the Christ,” (f) “ the promises to the former nation,” (g) “ the 
obscure passages of the Scriptures,” (h) “the foretelling of future 
events.”! The eight signs are reproduced in the Greek MSS. of 
Weights and Measures, but it is possible that their outlines have 
been to some extent deformed by the copyists.2 In the seventh 
century MS. of the Syriac version? the signs may be closer in form 
to the original. ‘ 


1 Micne, P.G., xlili, 237. The Syriac version of Weight and Measures 
(published with an English translation by J. E. Dean, The Oriental Institute of 
the Univ. of Chicago—Studies in Ancient Oriental Civilisation, No. 11, Chicago, 
1935) has some prefatory matter before the section dealing with the signs. 

2 The Greek MSS. are recent, not before the fourteenth century. (DEAN, 
op. cit., 4-5.) The signs are reproduced in MIGNE, loc. cit. 

3 B.M. Or. Add. 17148, written in 648 or 649. It is reproduced photo- 
graphically in DEAN. The signs are on Fol. 47b. 
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The Christian custom of marking “christological” (in the 
broad sense) passages of the Prophets with special signs and symbols 
is beautifully exemplified by the signs of the Isaiah Scroll.! The 
sign X appears eleven times on the margins of this Scroll (columns 
XXV1; XXXV, tWice ; XXXVi; XxxVili; xli; xlv; xlvi, twice; xlviii: liti).? 
This sign is, Clearly, the Greek letter chi, an abbreviation for 
Christos ; and it is identical with the chi of the Syriac MS.—the sign 
which refers to passages concerning “the Messiah.” In fact, the 
passages or sections of the Isaiah Scroll marked by this sign are 
oe messianic ” (Is. xxxii, 1ff.; xlii, 1ff..and xlii, 5ff.; xlii, 19ff. ; 
Xliv, 28 ; xlix, 5-7; ‘lv, 3-4; lvi, 1-2 and lvi, 3ff.; lviii, 13ff. ; 
Ixvi, 5ff.). The signs on columns xlvi and xlviii refer to Is. lvi, 1ff. 
and lviii, 13ff.—passages which connect the fulfilment of messianic 
hopes with the observance of Sabbath and of God’s pact. These signs 
obviously reflect the doctrinal attitude of the Jewish-Christian 
“* annotator.” i= 

The symbol in columns xxviii ; xxxii ; XXXIV; XXXVili; xliii; 
and xlix of the Scroll, not unlike in some respects the Egyptian 
“sign of life,”? is identical with the last symbol in the Syriac MS., 
except that in the latter the upper part is square, not round. This 
may be a stylistic variation. According to Epiphanius, the symbol 
refers to “ the foretelling of future events.” In fact, the passages of 
Isaiah marked by this symbol (xxxiv, 3-10 ;jx, Iff.; xli, 17-20; 
xlv, 1ff. ; lii, 7ff. ; Ix, 1ff.) “ foretell eschatological events.” 

In addition to the marginal signs listed by Dr. Trever, there are 
in the Scroll short horizontal bars (columns vii; villi; x ; xi; xvi; 
Rimace RUMP CaSRtV,: OXKVI2 RKAIV 4° XXXVI * IXXXVil > XXXVIN1 XI a Xt 
xlii; xliii; xliv; xlv; xlviii; 1; li; lii; liii; liv; Iv), a diagonal 
bar (iii), and a sign like the Syriac ghimel (x, 1 and xlix, 14). All 
these signs mark significant passages referring to the “ messianic ” 
hopes, doctrine, and history of the Jewish-Christian sect. A single 
instance may be quoted here. A sign* and two horizontal bars 
mark Is. xi, 11-16, passages dealing with ‘ eschatological” wars 
between Ephraim and Judah, the Philistines, Edom, Moab, the 
Sons of Amon, Egypt, and Assyria. These passages are the source 
of the “ eschatological ” war described in the Scroll, The War of the 
Children of Light, between the “sons of Levi, Judah, and Benjamin,” 
and * swe snp vn medp... jay aT ANTOT OMIN INT. The 
author of this Scroll has clearly borrowed his language from 
Isaiah, and his reference to the Kitti’im of Egypt and Assyria also 


1 Complete identity of the signs given by the “Catholic” Epiphanius with 
those eentained in the much older MS. of the Jewish-Christian Isaiah should not, 
of course, be expected. 2 i 

2 All the dens in the Isaiah Scroll are on the right margin and refer to the 
passages on the left, except on column xlv, where the sign chi is placed in the 
left margin owing, perhaps, to the lack of room in the right margin. 

3 No. 9 in figure 1, p. xvi of the American edition of the Isaiah Scroll. 

4 Loc. cit., No. 4. 

5 SUKENIK, Megil. Genuz, I, p. 19. 


xt 
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derives from Isaiah, in whose “ eschatology” these two countries 
play a dominant part. The statement by scholars that this reference 
must indicate the Seleucids of Syria and the Ptolomies of Egypt is 
thus extremely improbable. 

In conclusion, the evidence of the marginal signs in the Isaiah 
Scroll is beyond any doubt that the Scroll was written, or at 
least provided with signs, by a Jewish-Christian scribe. 


cg * * *% 


The presence in the Dead Sea Discipline Scroll of marginal 
symbols similar to those contained*in the Isaiah Scroll stamps it 
with the Christian hallmark. In column ix of this Scroll we find a 
symbol referring to the section formed by lines 3ff., and a horizontal 
bar marking line 6 within this section. The symbol is a composite 
one. Its top is formed by the sign resembling the Egyptian “ sign 
of life” (No. 9 in Dr. Trever’s list), which I have mentioned above 
and which denotes, according to Epiphanius, “the foretelling of 
future events.” The middle part of the symbol consists of a sign 
almost identical with Epiphanius’ second sign (in the Greek MSS.), 
referring to “the rejection of the law according to the flesh.” The 
“ direction” of this part of the sign in the Scroll is reversed in 
relation to that given by Epiphanius. Finally, the lowest part of 
the symbol in the Scroll is very similar to Epiphanius’ sixth sign 
(again in the Greek MSS.), which refers to “the promises given to 
the former nation.” 

The section of the Discipline Scroll marked by this composite 
symbol deals with the eschatological future of the sect, in which 
prayers and hymns will supersede sacrifices and offerings and the 
“Community of Fellowship ” will become the temple filled with 
the spirit of the Messiah. The latter passage in the section is marked 
by a horizontal bar.! The three elements of which the symbol in 
column ix is composed, referring severally to eschatological events, 
the superseding of the law according to flesh and the promises given 
to the former nation, express the gist of the section of the Discipline 
Scroll against which it is placed. 

The other symbol in the Discipline Scroll in column v (No. 1 
in Trever’s list) is the same as the sign in the Isaiah Scroll in 
column v.” The significance of this symbol is not clear, but perhaps 
some light will be thrown on it from the as yet unpublished scrolls, 
when they are made available for scholarly résearch. 

The material evidence of the Christian origin of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls supplied by the marginal signs and symbols contained in 
them should convince even the most obdurate sceptic. But, in order 
to make the path of conviction easier, I should like to bring forward 


1 See the translation of the whole section in my article. 
2 See TREVER, op. cit., xvi, n. 1. 
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another piece of evidence bearing on the Christian origin of the 

Discipline Scroll which is also of the nature of direct and 
“material” evidence. 

This Scroll contains in column vi, lines 4-6, the following rule : 

1) mow yaa mines wrens ww Sixd yndwr ory wo om 

wrens onda mwxa Jand mswsd 


“When the table is arranged for eating or wine set for drinking,! 
the priest should first take? to bless at the beginning [of the meal] 
the bread and the wine.” 

What does this rule refer to? It has been suggested that it 
may refer to the Jewish blessing at the beginning of a meal (—but, 
then, why a priest?), or to the eucharist (but, then, why “a meal’’?), 
or to the Essene banquet (about which we know nothing) All 
these suggestions are clearly “groping in the darkness.” In fact, 
the.rule concerns the private agape, as may be seen from Hippolytus 
of Rome’s Apostolic Tradition, xxvi, 1-2 : 


For often someone wishes to bring an offering, and he can- 
not be denied and <the bishop> having broken <the bread > 
shall always taste of it and eat with such of the faithful as are 
present. 

And they shall take from the hand of the bishop one 
piece of a loaf before each takes his own bread, for this is 
“blessed <bread>”; but it is not the eucharist as is the 
Body of the Lord.4 


The rule described by Hippolytus coincides with the rule of 
the Discipline Scroll ; both refer to “ private agape.” 

The rule in the Scroll shows clearly that the function of the 
“ priest” is not “sacerdotal,” but that of a “minister,” and, in 
fact, in all other instances in which “ priests ” are mentioned in the 
Scroll, their functions are not “ sacerdotal.” The semantic connota- 
tion of 77D in the Dead Sea Scrolls is thus that of a “ minister,” 
not of a “sacerdotal” priest, and it is equivalent to the Greek 
leitourgos.5 A striking confirmation of the non-sacerdotal meaning 
of 7m1D is to be found in the circumstance that Samuel, the founder 
of the Dura Europos Synagogue, is referred to in the Greek inscrip- 
tion as presbyteros, but in the Aramaic inscription as m3n3. In 
Acts xiii, 2, the “ prophets and teachers ” among whom was Saul— 


1 See Is. xxi, 5 nw ox, , . JWT Tw, It is clear that the author of the 


Scroll is paraphrasing this passage of Isaiah, and that what he intends to say is 
simply, ‘“‘ When a feast or meal is arranged.” 

2 For 1 7m>w with this meaning, cpr. Ex. xxii, Gis 1h 

3 See BROWNLEE’S translation of the Discipline Scroll, p. 23, n. 12. 

4 G. Dix, The Treatise on The Apostolic Tradition of St. Hippolytus of Rome, 
London, 1937, p. 43. On the “private agape’? see Bo REICKE, Diakonie, 
Festfreude und Zelos, Uppsala Univs. Arsskrift, 1951: 5, pp. 16, 65, 66ff., etc. 

5 Cpr. JJS., II (1951), 131, n. 4 (where the quotation from II Chr. should be 


corrected in xi, 14). 
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Paul, “ministered” to God (leitourgount6n) ; the term “ leitourgos 4 
is thus aptly applied to Paul and its Hebrew equivalent in the 
Habakkuk Scroll is jm1D- The difficulty against which my identifica- 
tion of the ywsn ymin the Habakkuk Scroll is supposed to run, 
namely, “that Paul can scarcely be described as a priest,! simply 
does not exist. The connotation of the term 7m12 in the Scrolls is 
“ ministerial ” not “ sacerdotal.” 
J. L. TEICHER. 


Cambridge. 


1 H. H. Rowtey, The Internal Dating of the Dead S. i 
Lovaniensia Bibl. et Orient. Ser. II Fasc. 30, p. 268 (14 ee aonnd ae 
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The First Book of Maccabees. An 
English translation by Sidney 
Tedesche, Introduction and Com- 
mentary by SOLOMON ZEITLIN. 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 
1950, pp. xvi, 291. 


Those who’ welcomed the 
announcement that.a new, com- 
plete edition of Jewish Apocryphal 
Literature was in preparation by a 
body of Jewish scholars, under the 
zgis of the Dropsie College for 
Hebrew and Cognate Learning, as 
a sign of renewed Jewish interest 
in this too long neglected field, will 
be distressed by the manifest short- 
comings of this first volume. It is 
not enough to “reclaim these 
works for the Jewish people.” This 
must be done in such a way as to 
satisfy the critical judgment of 
scholars everywhere, if the whole 
undertaking is not to be brought 
into disrepute. A new edition of the 
Apocrypha, if it is to have any 
raison d’étre, Must improve upon 
the already existing editions by 
Charles (in English) and by 
Kautzsch (in German) which, by 
the way, are not even mentioned 
by the Dropsie editors. The 
present volume fulfils this require- 
ment only in the respect of print- 
ing the Greek text parallel to the 
English translation. For the rest, 
one can only hope that its 
inadequacies will not be charac- 
teristic of the whole series. 

The technical production of the 
book is admirable. It is clearly 
printed, conveniently arranged and 
well bound; there is a full index 
and a helpful bibliography. The 
content, however, leaves much to 


be desired. : 
Dr. Tedesche’s translation is 
plain, sometimes almost to the 
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point of baldness. On the whole, 
the style suits the purpose of a 
scholarly edition which is at the 
same time intended for the general 
reader. But there are a surprising 
number of peculiar translations 
and too many downright mistrans- 
lations. An example of the latter 
occurs in x, 58, where the Greek 
tells us that Ptolemy VI gave his 
daughter, Cleopatra, in marriage to 
Alexander Balas. In the Dropsie 
translation, Cleopatra becomes the 
daughter of Alexander and is given 
to Ptolemy. Again, in vi, 38, a 
plural participle is translated as if it 
agreed with the subject of a singu- 
lar verb, even though the resulting 
sentence defies the laws of English 
syntax: “The rest of the horse- 
men he placed on either side of 
the two flanks of the army, hurling 
them forward at the enemy and 
protecting themselves among the 
phalanxes.” In vi, 56, the addition 
of “ with him,’ which is not in the 
Greek, produces the erroneous 
statement that the regent Philip had 
returned from Persia with the 
young Eupator ; in fact, as the next 
verse shows, the young king was 
with Lysias besieging Jerusalem. In 
ii, 24, it is true that the meaning of 
aneneuken thumon kata to krima 
is somewhat obscure; but one 
expects more from an edition of 
this kind than the translation “he 
brought courage to decision,” with- 
out even a discussion of the diffi- 
culty in the footnotes. Sometimes 
there appears to be a failure to 
recognise the Hebrew idiom under- 
lying a Greek phrase. Thus in 
iii, 18, eukopon  sunkleisthenai 
pollous en chersin oligon is pecu- 
liarly translated, “It is an easy 
thing for many to be hemmed in 
by the hands of a few.” This is not 
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awkward English, but actually 
ignores the plain Septuagintal 
meaning of sunkleio en chersin= 
hisgir biyde=“to give into the 
power of.” 

Sometimes the footnotes, instead 
of throwing light on the meaning 
of the text, simply serve to obscure 
it. Thus in ix, 11, the translation 
runs: “ The army set out from the 
camp... with the cavalry divided 
into two parts. The slingers and 
the archers marched in the van- 
guard of the army with all the first 
line shock-troops, while Bacchides 
was on the right wing.” This is a 
straightforward enough description 
of the Syrian army’s dispositions. 
But the footnote makes nonsense 
of the passage by stating that “ the 
army ” in question is that of Judas. 
This not only requires an impos- 
sible change of subject in the 
middle of the verse, but also 
commits the anachronism of 
attributing cavalry to the Macca- 
bean forces in the first years of 
the Revolt. Again in x, 71, 
sunkrithomen heautois is correctly 
translated “let us contend with 
each other”; but in the footnote 
there appears the mis-statement, 
“The Greek has ‘let us explain to 
each other.’” One further pecu- 
. liarity may be mentioned, out of 
many, the translation of: allophuloi 
in some places by “ Philistines.” 
Zeitlin goes so far as to assert in 
the Introduction: “Throughout the 
Septuagint (except the Pentateuch 
and Joshua) Allophulon stands for 
Philistines, and so it does in I Mac- 
cabees which follows Septuagint 
usage’ (p. 59). However, Tedesche 
has rightly felt compelled to ignore 
his collaborator’s dictum in several 
passages, e.g., iv, 12, 26, where 
allophuloi cannot intelligibly be 
translated “Philistines”; and in 
v, 15, he has wisely declined to 
render Galilaian allophulon as 
“ Galilee of the Philistines.” This 
means that his translation ‘“ Philis- 


tines” in other passages is quite 
arbitrary. When the author of 
I Maccabees had the Philistines in 
mind he wrote Pelishtim, as in 
iii, 24. 

The exegesis which precedes, 
accompanies and follows the trans- 
lation is even less satisfactory. The 
keynote is struck in the Preface 
where, explaining why Rahlfs’s 
Greek text has been used, Dr. 
Zeitlin remarks: “ Rahlfs’s text is 
quite arbitrary and was chosen 
because it. was superior to other 
editions ” (p. xiv). Later on, in the 
Introduction, he tells us that “ the 
best or most modern edition is that 
of W. Kappler” (p. 66). One is left 
wondering wherein lies the superio- 
rity of Rahlfs’s edition, if it is 
“quite arbitrary,’ and why, if 
Kappler’s is the best edition of the 
text, it was not used in the Dropsie 
edition. Again, in discussing the 
date of the book’s composition, Dr. 
Zeitlin begins by asserting: “It is 
universally‘ agreed that I Macca- 
bees was compiled near the begin- 
ning of the reign of John Hyrcanus 
(136-5 B.c.B.).” Dr. Zeitlin may 
disagree with the views of Grimm, 
Schiirer, Kautzsch, and Eissfeldt, 
who all prefer the end of the reign 
or even later, but as an editor he 
should not ignore their existence in 
this fashion. He then goes on to 
argue himself for this later date, 
concluding that the book “ must 
antedate Pompey’s capture of Jeru- 
salem in 63 B.c.E. for the friendly 
exchanges between the Jews and 
the Romans could not have been 
included after the Jews had come 
to suffer so grievously at the hands 
of the Roman general” (p. 28). 
After this apparently decisive argu- 
ment, the reader is surprised to find 
that Dr. Zeitlin proceeds to main- 
tain that “there is strong evidence, 
based on terminology, to support 
a late date, contemporaneous with 
or subsequent to the destruction of 
the Second Temple.” On the face 
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of it, such wording should mean 
that the book was written then. 
However, it subsequently emerges 
that Dr. Zeitlin’s theory is quite 
different: he holds that cc. xiv-xvi 
were added at that time and the 
rest of the book re-edited. Even to 
this there are overwhelming objec- 
tions which have, indeed, been 
stated, in part, by Dr. Zeitlin him- 
self. Is what was unthinkable in 
Pompey’s day any less so after the 
far greater catastrophe inflicted by 
Titus ? Dr. Zeitlin thinks to have 
turned this objection by reminding 
us that not all Jews were opposed 
to the Romans and by quoting the 
example of Johanan ben Zakkai. 
But is it conceivable that, with 
Jerusalem razed to the ground and 
the Temple tax forcibly converted 
to the use of Jupiter Capitolinus, 
even the most ardent Pharisaic 
quietist would have “edited” the 
eulogy of the Romans in I Mac- 
cabees ? Moreover, why should 
the last three chapters have been 
written only after the Destruction 
of the Temple ? In fact, Ettelson 
has shown that the argumentum ex 
silentio from Josephus is inade- 
quate to prove that these chapters 
really are a later addition. The 
terminological evidence which Dr. 
Zeitlin sets against such weighty 
considerations consists of the 
avoidance of the terms (1) “ God” 
and “Lord,” (2) “ Hebrew” and 
“Jew.” The latter of these pecu- 
liarities can just as well be 
explained by the author’s deliberate 
imitation of the Hebrew style of 
the Books of Kings. The former 
by itself is wholly insufficient to 
form the basis of a theory which 
conflicts with -all the other 
evidence. 

In dealing with the thorny ques- 
tion of Seleucid chronology, Dr. 
Zeitlin takes his stand upon the 
evidence of II Maccabees. This 
reveals a serious defect in the 
scheme of the Dropsie edition. It 


should have printed the Second 
and the First Book together, for 
the problems involved in them are 
so interwoven that it is impossible 
adequately to discuss one without 
reference to the other. By publish- 
ing his edition of I Maccabees 
separately, Dr. Zeitlin is enabled to 
offer interpretations and even 
alterations of its text on the basis 
of evidence from II Maccabees 
which he need not bother to sub- 
stantiate at once. He begins by 
stating in the Introduction: ‘“ The 
rededication of the Temple took 
place in Kislev 149 a.s. (Decem- 
ber, 165 B.c.E.), whereas Antio- 
chus IV had died in October of 
that year. The death of Antiochus 
is in fact recorded as having 
occurred before the rededication of 
the Temple in II Maccabees” 
(p. 27). In vain the reader turns to 
the chronological appendix for 
some substantiation of this asser- 
tion. There he finds a full exposi- 
tion of Dr. Zeitlin’s chronological 
scheme, but no discussion at all of 
its basic assumption. The historical 
validity of Il Maccabees on this 
point, first championed by Niese in 
1900, has been decisively destroyed 
by Laqueur, Kolbe, and Tscheri- 
kower, all of whose works are 
mentioned in the Dropsie biblio- 
graphy, but completely ignored by 
Dr. Zeitlin. 

The numerous errors which fol- 
low from the false assumption that 
“the chronology of I Maccabees 
is one year later than II Macca- 
bees” and from the subsequent 
attempt to “reconcile” them can- 
not all be examined in this review. 
Attention can only be drawn to the 
most obvious of them. In two 
places Dr. Zeitlin, in the interests 
of his theory, has unwarrantably 
altered the Greek text of I Macca- 
bees. In iv, 52, all the uncials give 
Kislev 148 a.s. as the date of the 
rededication. Now Dr. Zeitlin has 
convinced himself that I Maccabees 
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reckoned its Seleucid Era from 
Tishri 313 B.c.e. Hence the date in 
question would be equivalent to 
166 B.c.E. and, on Zeitlin’s theory, 
Antiochus would have died in 
October of that year. As this is 
obviously out of the question, he 
alters the text to read 149 a.s., 
appealing for support to the 
Peshitta and Ambrosianus versions. 
No independent reason is given for 
preferring their reading: it is just 
“undoubtedly correct.” In fact, 
however, the Peshitta in this pas- 
sage actually agrees with the 
Greek ;» the Ambrosianus alone 
reads 149—an error which is due 
to the occurrence of the number 
nine almost immediately above the 
date in question. That the Ambro- 
sianus certainly contains an error 
here is clear from i, 54. There the 
Greek gives 145 a.s. as the date 
of the desecration of the Temple. 
Zeitlin, agreeing that three years 
elapsed between desecration and 
rededication, is compelled to alter 
this to 146 as. This time he 
appeals only to the Ambrosianus. 
But the Ambrosianus (like the 
Peshitta) here agrees with the 
Greek. 

Other unsubstantiated chrono- 
logical assertions are made by Dr. 
Zeitlin. Thus he states that the 
Official Seleucid Era “began in 
May, 312, when Seleucus defeated 
Demetrius near Gaza” (p. 258). 
Not only does this conflict with the 
general opinion of scholars who, 
however divided on other points, 
agree in fixing the starting point at 
October, 312 B.c.E.: it also defies 
all logic, by postulating that a 
Macedonian general should choose 
to start his official era in the middle 
of the Macedonian year. More- 
over, it was not Ptolemy’s victory 
at Gaza, but Seleucus’s subsequent 
capture of Babylon which marked 
the beginning of the Seleucid Era. 
It is noteworthy that Dr. Zeitlin 
throughout ignores the Babylonian 


material and supports his views by 
such doubtful evidence as the 
incidence of the sabbatical year. 
To fit Eusebius to his theories, he 
asserts that Eusebius employed the 
Macedonian, instead of the Ionian, 
system of Olympiad reckoning. No 
proof is adduced. This is hardly 
surprising, for Eusebius’s dating of 
Alexander the Great’s death indi- 
cates that he employed the usual 
Jonian system. 

Considering how many scholars 
handled the proofs of this work, 
the number of serious misprints 
appears to be excessive. For 
example, in the appendix we read: 
“According to Eusebius, Antiochus 
died in the year 154 [sic.] of the 
Olympiad which generally corres- 
ponds to 164-160 B.c.E.” (p. 260). 
In the footnote to xv, 6, a date is 
erroneously given as 133-143 B.c.E., 
and again, the footnote to iv, 28 
gives 48 a.s. for 148 a.s. The 
footnote to x, 21 translates etous 
hexekoston, kai hekatoston “ in the 
one hundred and sixty-eighth year.” 
And p. 260 contains the surprising 
information that Lysias “assumed 
the crown of Antiochus Eupator.” 
Or perhaps this latter instance is 
not a misprint, since it is hardly 
more surprising than the statemeat 
in the Introduction (p. 14) that the 
sons of Tobjas “were priests and 
descendants of Simon I.” 

M. B. Dacut. 


E. Lemoine. Théorie de l’emphase 
hébraique. Librairie Orientaliste 
Paul Geuthner, Paris, 1951. 
Pps663) Br. 350: 


The author’s main thesis may be 
briefly outlined as follows. The 
Hebrew article is not, as gram- 
marians commonly believe, in 
origin a demonstrative element. It 
is rather a sign which marks a fact 
—in narrative, description, or a 
declaration ; while the absence of 
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it marks a thought—in a proverb, 
or when reflection or imagination 
comes into play. A narrative, des- 
criptive, or declarative sentence the 
author calls emphasis, or an 
emphatic sentence. Where thought, 
reflection, or imagination enters, 
the term ennoesis, or noetic sen- 
tence, is used. Hebrew uses two 
signs to distinguish emphasis from 
ennoesis. In emphatic sentences 
he is used before nouns denoting 
individual objects, and kol, with- 
out he, is used before generic 
nouns. Both he and kol are 
emphatic prefixes. In noetic sen- 
tences he is absent, and kol is not 
a prefix, but an adjective meaning 
“all.” There is another quite dif- 
ferent use of he—an auxiliary use 
—which is found, for example, 
with participles in the sense “he 
who.” The auxiliary he is con- 
cerned with the noun, and not, as 
in emphatic and noetic sentences, 
with the sentence. 

This thesis, which is elaborated 
in some detail, is illustrated 
throughout by passages from the 
Hebrew Bible translated into 
French. The question how far the 
selected passages support the 
author’s thesis is bound up, of 
course, with the validity of the 
author’s treatment of them. And 
here certain doubts arise. Take, for 
example, Psalm i, 1 and Psalm 
Xxxii, 2. The author notices that 
’ish in the former has the article, 
whereas ’adham in the latter has 
not, and so he feels justified in 
distinguishing the former, which he 
thinks belongs to the prophetic 
style of emphasis, from the latter, 
in which an echo of the thought of 
the sages is to be discerned—hence 
the absence of the article (p. 36f.). 
Not everyone will find it easy to 
follow the author in the distinction 
he draws between these two, 
apparently very similar, verses. 
Nor again is it easy to see why, if 
the vocative is said to be charged 


with expression on the part of the 
speaker in passages like I Sam. 
xvii, 55 and Psalm xlvii, 2—where 
the vocatives hammelek and 
ha‘ammim have the article, against 
the author’s thesis, it would seem 
—expression on the speaker’s part 
is denied in the vocatives, without 
the article, in Jos. x, 12 (shemesh) 
and Isaiah i, 2 (shamayim ; p. 35). 
The author himself seems to be 
aware that it is difficult sometimes 
to draw too fine a distinction 
between types of sentence (see, 
e.g., his remarks on Koh. i, 7, and 
Ken lee pe 208.): 

Further, the presence or absence 
of the article, which the author 
explains by his thesis of emphasis 
and noesis, can sometimes be 
readily explained by normal 
Hebrew usage. A case in point is 
Gen. i, 26, where ’adham has no 
article, because, we are told, a 
thought on the part of God is 
implied; whereas in verse 27, 
where the fact of creation is 
recorded, ha’adham is found (p. 24). 
It is, however, a characteristic 
Hebrew usage to leave a noun 
undefined when it is mentioned for 
the first time, but to define it by 
means of the article when it is 
mentioned for the second time 
(e.g., nabhi’ ’ehadh in I Kings 
xx, 13, but hannabhi’ in verse 22). 
The absence of the article with a 
noun is indeed frequently explained 
by the author as due to the fact 
that, as he thinks, the sentence is a 
noetic one ; and he introduces the 
definite article into his translation. 
Examples are ben (Prov. x, 1, 
p. 17); shor and hamor (Isaiah i, 3, 
p. 19); and moreh (I Sam. i, 11, 
p. 25). According to the ordinary 
rules of Hebrew grammar, how- 
ever, these nouns are indefinite, 
and therefore do not require the 
article. They ought not accord- 
ingly to be translated as if they had 
it. Ordinary Hebrew usage again 
would not lead us to expect the 
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article in some other cases where 
the author feels it necessary to 
note its absence, e.g., ‘eth bo’anah 
(Jer. viii, 7, p. 20) and tehom 
(Gen. i, 2, p. 46). 

Three further comments may be 
made. First, some relevant piece 
of evidence is occasionally passed 
by without mention. In Ruth 
iii, 18, for example, it is noted that, 
in accordance with the author’s 
thesis, dabhar has no article, but 
the fact that ha@ish occurs in the 
same verse, and in continuation of 
the reported speech, is not men- 
tioned (p. 25). Secondly, there is 
a tendency to see error where the 
evidence does not fit the rules 
which the author has laid down. 
For example, his thesis being what 
it is, he is committed to the view 
that the pointing of the preposi- 
tions beth, kaph, and lamedh 
should be determined in accord- 
ance with the emphatic or noetic 
character of the sentence in which 
the noun to which the preposition 
is attached occurs. According to 
this criterion, the prepositions in 
bahhus and barehobhoth (Prov. i, 
20, which is considered to be noetic 
in character) should not have the 
article. The pointing of these two 
words must therefore be erroneous 
(p. 62). It would have been well if 
the author had indicated whether 
there are any other passages in the 
Old Testament where behus instead 
of the normal bahhus, which 
occurs well over a dozen times, is 


to be read. In Isaiah xi, 5, how- 
ever, where he thinks that the 
article in ha’emunah is a copyist’s 
error (p. 20), he can at least claim 
the support of the St. Mark’s © 
Isaiah scroll, in which the article 
is omitted. He himself makes no 
reference to this variant in the 
scroll. And lastly, we may doubt 
the correctness of the view that 
kol before generic nouns is an 
emphatic prefix. In Gen. i, 21, for 
example, kol ‘oph surely means 
“birds of all kinds” rather than 
simply “JV oiseau” (p. 28). 
From what has been said it will 
be seen that the author’s treatment 
of the passages he has selected to 
illustrate his thesis is open to 
criticism 2@t several points. The 
passages in question do not, we 
believe, always necessarily point to 
the conclusions he draws from 
them, and, to the reviewer at least, 
he does not appear to have estab- 
lished his thesis. In any case it 
would need to be much more 
firmly and broadly based before it 
could hopé to present a serious 
challenge to the well founded view 
that the article in Hebrew, as in 
Arabic, had originally a demon- 
strative force. There are a number 
of misprints—the most serious of 
them are on page 9 (table of con- 
tents) where the pagination as 
given is something of a puzzle. 


D. WINTON THOMAS. 
Cambridge. 
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